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Topics of the Week. 

The approach of the centenary of the birth of Hans 
Christian Andersen will be celebrated by the publica- 
tion of a new and elaborate edition of his fairy tales 
in the original and translated into Norwegian, French, 
German, anc English. The work has been undertaken 
under the auspices of the Danish Government, Hans 
Tegner, the great Danish artist, having devoted eleven 
years to the iliustrations. The originals of these illus- 
trations are now at the Paris Exposition, but will prob- 
ably be exhibited in New York this coming Winter. 
The edition of this work in the English language has 
an introduction by Mr. Edmund Gosse, and the Princess 
of Wales has accepted the dedication of the book. The 
Century Company is to be the publisher of an Ameri- 
can edition of the work. 


Mr. William Nicholson, the well-known cartoonist 
and illustrator of England, is now in this city, having 
come over at the instance of Har ~’s Weekly. Original- 
ity was the keynote of Hogarth, Rowlandson, Cruik- 
shank, Leech, and du Maurier. It is impossible to mis- 
take the work of any one of them for that of any of the 
others. It is so with Nicholso- his work where the 
line melts into the background, and where light and 
shade are curiously defined and demarked, is unmistak- 
able, even if mos: of. it were not in tints. Mr. Nichol- 
son is a realist par excellence, but rot in the sense that 
masters of detail are. He does not ignore the “ aver- 
age,” but he emphasizes the “ stri.ing,”’ and his chief 
characteristic is simplicity. His portraits of President 
McKinley, Queen Victoria, Bernhardt, and Whistler 
are well known, as are the few American books that 
he has illustrated, mong them being “ Tony Drum.” 
Mr. Nicholson will devote the next two or three months 
of his time to studying the characteristics of promi- 
nent Americans in various walks of life, pictures of 
which will appear from time to time in Harper's 
Weekly. 


A man whose work had an important influence upon 

_ the laws of the early*American colonies was Roger 
. As is generally known, the laws of Connecti- 

a model upon which most of the other colo- 





fact that Roger Ludlow Grew up and codified these 
fundamental laws. Before, however, he had an oppor- 
tunity to complete his work he was recalled to Eng- 
land by Cromwell, who wished him to undertake the 
codificaticn of the laws of Ireland. This man is now 
to have a biography, written by John M. Taylor, author 
of “ Maximilian and Carlotta,” which will appear with- 
in a fortnight from the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
under the title of “Roger Ludlow, Colonial Law 
Moker,” : 

A vew novel by Paul Laurence Dunbar will shortly 
appear from the press of Dodd, Mead & Co. under the 
title of ‘‘ The Love of Landry.” In this new romance 
Mr. Dunbar changes his scene of action from the South 
to ranch life in Colorado. He also has a new departure 
in his dramatis personae. The heroine of the tale, 
Mildred Osborne, a fashionable New York girl, has 
been ordered by her physician to spend a year in Colo- 
raio to counteract certain consumptive tendencies. Her 
rescue by the cowpuncher, Landry, from almost certain 
death is the keynote of the romance. 


“The Golden Book of Venice,” a romance by Mrs. 
Lawrence Turnbull of Baltimore, will be issued by The 
Century Company in October. The hero is a young 
Senator, who marries a daughter of the people, but the 
famous quarrel between Pope Paul and Friar Paul 
forms the basis of the story. The time of action is 
when Venice was at its greatest glory, and the book 
wit] therefore have unusual interest for those who love 
Venice. 

We understand that the Berlin Academy has in 
preparatior a complete edition of the works of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, including his correspondence. His de-- 
scendants have contributed the manuscripts preserved 
at Schloss Tegel, while the political portion will be 
furnished chiefly by the Berlin stage archives. All 
perscus possessing either letters or manuscripts by 
von Humboldt are urgently requested to assist the Ber- 
lin Academy in rendering the undertaking as complete 
as pussible. 


Miss Dudeney’s new book, which will shortly be pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., will be entitled “ Men of 
Marlowe's.” It will consist of a series of stories about 
the residents of one of the English inns like those of 
the Ter.ple. The tales are so interrelated as almost to 
constitute an integral work. They are said to show a 
variety of powers hardly foreshadowed even in “ Folly 
Corner,”’ which is now in its third impression, and to 
have an appreciably larger amount of humor. 

We are enabled to give a ‘ew details concerning 
Prof. Simon Newcomb’s forthcoming novel, “ His Wis- 
dom the Defender,”’ which will come from the press of 
Harper & Brothers Oct. 2. As this is the first novel 
from the peu of a well-known astronomer and mathe- 
watician, his scientific friends view the venture with 
varied er.otions. It is a novel about an airship. The 
inventor of the machine is an American, who so far 
overcomes atmospheric conditions that he can sail 
through ether seventy miles above the earth at the 
rate of ninety miles an hour. The inventor is the sole 
possessor of his secret of constructing a perfect airship, 
and therefore holds in his hands the destiny of the 
world. 


“ The History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil from 
the Harliest Time to the Present Day,” will be pub- 
lished in carly September by the Open Court Publishing 
Company of Chicago and by Kegan Paul of London. 
The autho is Dr. Paul Carus. He begins with prehis- 
toric devil wership and the adoration of demon gods 
and monster divinities, and surveys the beliefs of the 
Persians, Jews, Brahmins, and early Christians, pass- 
ing to the demonology of the Middle Ages and the 
Reformation. The volume will be printed in two colors, 
and will be illustrated with 311 pictures, some of which 
are reproductions of very old prints and rare engrav- 
ings. 


Maurice Hewlett’s new novel, “Richard Yea and 
Nay,” which The Macmillan Company is to publish 
in the Autumn, has for its hero Richard Coeur de 
Lion. Readers of the advance sheets of this work speak 
of it as a novel of even greater power than “ The 
Forest Lovers,” the style of which, as Mr. James Lane 
Allen has said somewhere, “is an achievement, an ex- 
traordinary achievement. * * * In the matter of inter- 
preting nature, there are passages in this book that I 
have never seen surpassed in prose fiction.” 

It has been decided to call Mr. Howells’ 8 literary au- 
tobiography. which will appear in a few weeks from 
the press of Harper & Brothers, “ Literary Friends and 
Acquaintances: A Personal Retrospect of American 
Authorship.”” Intimate estimates of Emerson, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Bayard Taylor, and other eminent mem- 
bers of the Cambridge or Boston group, both men and 
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FENIMORE COOPER'S PROPHECY. 


His Unfinished ‘Work, “The Men of Manhat™ 
tan,” and His Remarkable Forecast of 
the Future of New York, Made 
Fifty Years Ago. 


Recert notices in the columns of Tue Saturpay 
Review, and inquiries from correspondents as to the 
writings of Fenimore Cooper other than his novels, 
especialiy of his unfinished work, ‘“ The Men of Man- 
hattan,” lead me to send you an account of that work. 
It is especially interesting at this time, when the cen- 
sus shows the City of New York to be the second in the 
world and soon destined to eclipse even London itself 
in size and wealth. 

Mr. Cooper died in the Autumn of 1851. 
fatal illness he was engaged upon a work bearing the 
above title. The manuscript sheets had been sent to 
the printer’s office, where they were destroyed by 
fire. But proofs of a portion of the work were saved. 


From these the extracts quoted in this article are 
made. 


Before his 


When it is borne in mind that these words were 
written fifty years ago, the spirit of prophecy contained 
in them is the more remarkable. It is also noteworthy 
that in the recent consolidation known as “ Greater 
New York,” has been revived the designation ‘“ Man- 
hattan,” which Mr. Cooper always insisted should have 
been the name of the city in the beginning. The towns 
of Manhattan have also just come into notice as such, 
although so called by Mr. Cooper half a century ago: 


“The increase of the towns of Manhattan, as, for 
the sake of convenience, we shall term New York and 
her adjuncts, in all that contributes to the importance 
of a great commercial mart, renders them one of the 
most remarkable places of the present age. Within the 
distinct recollection of living men, they have grown 
from a city of the fifth or sixth class to be near the 
head of all the purely trading places of the known 
world. That there are sufficient causes for this un- 
paralleled prosperity will appear in an analysis of the 
natural advantages of the port, in its position, security, 
accessories, and scale. 


“The State of New York had been steadily advanc- 
ing in population, resources, and power ever since the 
peace of 1783. At this time, and for a considerable 
period preceding and succeeding it, it was found that 
the proportion between the people of the State of New 
York and the people of the city was about as ten to 
one. Between 1830 and 1840 the former had so far in- 
creased in numbers as to possess as many people as all 
New England. In the next decade this proportion was 
exceeded; and the late returns show that New York, 
singly, has passed ahead of all her neighbors in that 
section of the Union. At the same time the old pro- 
portion between the State and the town, or, to be more 
accurate, the towns on the Bay of New Yorlg and its 
waters, has been entirely lost, five to one being nearer 
the truth at the present moment. It is easy to see that 
the time is not very distant when two to one will be 
maintained with difficulty as between the State and its 
commercial capital. 


“Bold as the foregoing prediction may seem, the 
facts of the last half century will, we think, justify it. 
If the Manhattan towns, or Manhattan, as we shall not 
scruple to term the several places that compose the 
prosperous sisterhood at the mouth of the Hudson—a 
name that is more ancient and better adapted to his- 
tory, associations, and convenience of the place than 
any other—continue to prosper as they have done, ere 
the close of the present century they will take their 
station among the capitals of the first rank. 

“It will be in their trade, their resources, their ac- 
tivity, and their influence on the rest of the world, as 
well as in their population, that the towns of Manhat- 
tan will be first entitled to rank with the larger capi- 
tals of Europe. So obvious, rapid, and natural has 
been the advance of all the places, that it is not easy 
for the mind to regard anything belonging to them as 
extraordinary, or out of rule. There is not a port in 
the whole country that is less indebted to art and the 
fostering hand of Government than this. 


“The immense natural advantages of the bays and 
islands at the mouth of the Hudson have in a great de- 
gree superseded the necessity of such assistance. Nat- 
ure has made every provision for a mart of the first 
importance, and perhaps it is fortunate that the towns 
have been left, like healthful and vigorous children 
managed by prudent parents, to take the intlination 
and growth pointed out to them by this safest and best 
of guides, 


“London is indebted to artificial causes, In a great 
degree, for its growth and power. She is a proof of the 
difficulty of shaking a commercial superiority long es- . 

tablished. Scarce a cargo enters the ports of the king- 
dom that does not pay eaink sepia 





¢ Imposing, possessing greater influ- | 1m gazing at the tomb of Cecilia Metella or’ 


@mce than in any other Christian nation. 


“New York has none of this adventitious 
eid. Both of the Governments, that of the 
United States and that of the State, have 
long been taken from her, leaving her 
nothing of this sort but her own local au- 
thoritfes. 

“We have no desire to exaggerate, or to 
color beyond their claims, the importance 
of the towns of Manhattan. No one can 
better understand the vast chasm which 
e@till exists between London and New York, 
and how much the latter has to achieve 
before she can lay claim to be the counter- 
part of that metropolis of Christendom. It 
4s not so much our intention to dilate on 
existing facts as to offer a general picture 
that may aid the mind in forming some- 
thing like a just estimate of the real im- 
portance and probable destinies of this 
emporium of the New World. 

“Jt is now just three-and-twenty years 
since, in another work, we ventured to pre- 
dict the great fortunes that were in store 
for this American mart, giving some of the 
reasons that then occurred to us that had 
a tendency to produce such a result. These 
predictions drew down upon us a sneer, 
not to say derision, in certain quarters, 
where nothing that shadows forth the 
growing power of this Republic is ever re- 
ceived with favor. The intervening period 
has more than fulfilled our expectations, 
In this short interval the population of the 
Manhattan towns has more than trebled, 
while their wealth and importance have 
probably increased in a greatly magnified 
proportion. Should the next quarter of a 
century see this ratio of growth continued, 
London would be very closely approached 
in its leading element of superiority>num- 
bers We have little doubt that the pres- 
ent century will bring about changes that 
will place the emporium of the Old World 
and the New nearly on a level. This opin- 
ion is given with a perfect knowledge of 
of the English 


allowance 


capital 
for its 


increase 
with a 


the vast 
itself, 
continuance. 


and due 


“Seventeen years since, the writer re- 
turned home from a long residence in Eu- 
rope, during which he had dwelt for years 
in many of the largest towns in that quar- 
ter of the At a convivial party in 
one of the most considerable dwellings on 
Broadway, the 


the improvements that had been made in 


world. 


conversation turned upon 
the town, with sundry allusions that were 
draw out the 
subject that justly 
Manhattanese. 


intended to opinions of a 


traveler 
interest with the 


has an 
In that 
the writer—his memory im- 
pressed with the memory of the objects 
with which he had been familiar in London 
and Paris. and Rome, Venice, Naples, &c., 
and feeling how the 
place where he was, as well as its great 
need of change to the level of 
European improvement—ventured to say, 
in his speaking of Broadway, 
* That was not a building the 
whole street, a few special cases excepted, 
that would probably be thirty 
years hence.' The writer to 
know that this opinion was deemed 
travagant, and was regarded 
quence of European rather than of Amer- 
ican reasoning. If the same opinion were 
would meet 
row stand 


on a 


corversation 


very rrovincial was 


to raise it 


opinion, 
there on 
standing 
has reason 
ex- 


as a conse- 


uttered to-day, it with more 
respect. Buildings on Broad- 
way that may go down to another century, 
for they are on a level with the wants and 
tastes of a capital; but none such, 
single at the 


which we are writing. 


with a 


exception, existed time of 


the 


edifices 


is to be found 


want of 


“In these facts 
planation of the 
ir? America. Two centuries and a half are 


no 


ex- 
ancient 
very remote antiquity, but should 
of that 
with greater 


possess 


we 
regard 
much interest 
the But 
Was constructed a century since that was 
worth of 


sic 


buildings cr of a 
did 


nothing 


even 
less age 


country them. 


preserving on account its intrin- 


throw its 


edifice 


befcre time 
them, edifice 
to make way tor a successor 
better suited to the of 
In this respect New York is even 
than 


merits, and ean 


interest around after 
comes down, 
wants and tastes 
the age. 

off 
the country—an-vient as things can be re- 
garded 
mercial spirit 
Philadelphia 

caped. It is 


worse the other ancient pl 
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in America—its growth and 


demanding. sacrifices 


com- 
that 
heve as yet es- 
the 


very 


and Boston 


quite within 
things that in a 


should not 


‘ope of 
probable 
there standing the 
town of any sort 
was there previous to the Revolution 
for the new Brooklyn, 
burg, &c., they had no existenc: 
luding to anterior to the 


of the present century. 


few years 
old 
that 
As 
Williams- 
worth al- 


be in 


a single structure 
towns, 


commencement 


“That which is true of the towns In this 
respect is equally true of the whole coun- 
try. A dwelling that has stood half a cen- 
tury is regarded as a sort of specimen of 
antiquity, and one that has seen twice that 
number of years, of which a few are to be 
found, especially among the descendants of 
the Dutch, is looked upon with some such 
reverence as is felt by the modern traveler 
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the amphitheatre of Verona. 

‘As to the notion of there arising any 
rival ports, south, to compete with New 
York, it strikes us as a chimera. New Or- 
leans will always maintain a qualified com- 
petition with every place not washed by the 
waters of a great valley; but New Orleang 
is nothing tut a local port after all—of 
great wealth and importance, beyond a 
doubt, but not the mart of America. 

“New York is essentially national in in- 
terests, position, and pursuits. No one 
thinks of the place as belonging to a par- 
ticular State, but to the United States. 
The revenue paid into the Treasury at this 
point comes in reality from the pockets of 
the whole country. The same is true of 
her sales and their proceeds. Indeed, there 
is very little political sympathy between 
the places at the mouth of the Hudson, and 
the interior—the vulgar prejudice of envy 
and the jealousy of the power of collected 
capital causing the country to distrust the 
town.” 

Much more of interest might be added to 
these quotations did the limit of space al- 
low, but enough has been taken to prove the 
remarkable prescience of the author as to 
the developments present time. 
After writing of New York Mr. Cooper goes 
on to discuss matters of National interest 
and, although writing ten years before the 
civil war, forecasts the downfall of slavery 
and the perpetuity of the Union. 

G. POMEROY KEESE. 

Cooperstown, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1900. 
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The third edition of ‘‘ The Web of Life’ 
is on the press at The Maemillan Compa- 
ny's 
the book has naturally met with in Chi- 
cago, many people are reading it there, 
The same house announces a fourth edition 
of “A Friend of Caesar,”’ which, it will be 
recalled, is Mr. William 8. Davis's first 
book. 
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MRS, DELANY. 
A New Memoir of the Gifted Dia- 
rist.” 

In 1861-62 Mrs. Delany's autoblography 
and correspondence was edited by one of 
her descendants, the late Lady Llianover, 
and published by the Bentleys in stix vol- 
umes, at a cost of £5 a set. Not only are 
the size and price of these volumes prohib- 
itive, but the fact that the book has been 
long out of print and difficult to obtain 
hes led. to the.present abridged, or popu- 
lar, edition, which its editor, Mr. George 
Paston, was authorized to prepare, and 
g@hich should prove of great Interest. Lady 
Lianover's daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Her- 
bert of Llanover, has afforded Mr. Paston 
much help, besides giving him opportuni- 
ties to examine the manuscripts, pictures, 
embroideries, and other relics of Mrs. De- 
lany preserved at Lianover. Several un- 
published letters in Mrs. Delany's hand- 
writing were found, as well as curious rec- 
ords of the social life of the period. Mr. 
Pam, a descendant of the Granville fam- 
ily, also loaned a package of Mrs. Delany's 
letters in his possession, from which ex- 
tracts have been made, while Macmillan & 
Co., the present owners of the Bentley 
rights, have granted permission to print 
extracts from the autobiography and cor- 
respondence of this celebrated woman. 

The original edition of this book, forty 
years ago, met with an unexpectedly fa- 
vorable reception. The sale, especially 
considering its high price, was large, and 
the book's value soon recognized as a gen- 
wine chronicle of old days, and especially 
by all lovers of eighteenth century history. 
It is said that both the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews ignored the book, al- 
though much valuable records were 
noticed in their pages. Two long, apprecia- 
tive reviews appeared in the Athenaeum, 
and one in Blackwood’s. The first Athe- 
naeum article said of Mrs. Delany's me- 
moir: 

No matter whether she came as the well- 
memoired, chatty widow, or as ner earlier 
and blooming self, the tender, irresistible 
Mary Granville, or as the sad child-wife, 
the staid young Mrs. Pendarves. In either 
character she would have received the 
warmest welcome, and here we have the 
dear, delicious creature in all three. 

Mr. Paston says that after pointing out 
that Lord Brougham, or Lord Lyndhurst, 
n early boyhood might have seen her 
whose first husband was born in the reign 
of Charles I!f., who herself sat in the lap 
of Bolingbroke at Powell's Puppet Show, 
who played with Kitty of Queensbury, who 
was petted by the ex-maids of honor of 
Queen Mary, admired by Swift, compli- 
mented on her dress by Queen Caroline, 
and loved as a friend of Queen Charlotte, 
the reviewer concludes: “Is not this a 
woman to listen to? Is not this woman 
one at whose story we are warranted in 
drawing the curtains, wheelfng round the 
sofa, brightening the fire?" 

Mary Granville, who was born in 1700, 
was the daughter of a famous house which 
claims descent through the Earls of Cor- 
biel, from Rollo, first Duke of Normandy. 
She counted among her immediate 
tors many famous names, 
tichard Granville, the Elizabethan Ad- 
miral, who commander of the gallant 
Revenge, was the hero of “ England's Na 
val Thermopylae,"’ his grandsons being Sir 
Bevil, who fell at the battle of Lansdowne, 
in 1643, and Sir Richard, known as “ the 
King's General in the West.” Of Sir Bevil 
Granville, the Rev. Stephen Hawker wrote: 
on truth to the King be a signal, why, 
Ye ‘eam tind out the Granvilles in heaven. 

Sir Bevil's youngest sSernard, who 
was the messenger to convey to 
Charles LI, the invitation to return to his 
kingdom, left three sons, the youngest of 
whom was Mrs. Delany's father. 
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stant companions were her cousins, 
children of Lord Hyde, the Earl of 
ter’s eldest son, who had married a grand- 
daughter of Sir Bevil Granville’s, and par- 
ticularly “ Kitty, aft- 
erward the celebrated Duchess of Queens- 
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A friend of her 


her uncle. Reluctant at first, she finally 
consented, in the hope of bettering her 
father’s interests with his brother, and re- 
leving them all of her own support—but it 
must be remembered the eighteenth century 
marriages de convenance were as much & 
rule in England then as they are in the 
France of to-day. 

However, the marriage was an utter 
failure, and three weary years were spent 
in a gloomy broken-down ola castle, “an 
old hall that had scarcely any light be- 
longing to it, on the left hand a parlor, 
the floor of which was rotten in places, 
and part of the ceiling broken down, and 
the windows placed so high that my hand 
did not come near the bottom of them, 
&c.,” a condition Mrs. Pendarves some- 
what improved. In 1724, after some time 
spent in London, in all sorts of gayeties, 
the accounts of which will be found in long 
letters written to her sister at this period, 
including the wedding of my Lady Wal- 
pole, 1724, “everybody had favors that 
went. They are silver gauze, six bows, and 
eight of narrow gold ribbon; they cost a 
guinea ‘apiece, and 800 have already been 
disposea of.” 

In 1724 Mr. Pendarves died suddenly, and 
while not honestly to be regretted by his 
wife, his death gave her a violent shock. 
It was discovered that instead of settling 
his whole estate upon his wife, as he had 
promised, Mr. Pendarves had only .eft her 
a few hundred a year, but the latter all 
through life contrived to adapt her means 
to the demands upon her income, and yet 
hold her own in the most brilliant society 
of the day. The first months of her widow- 
hood were spent with Sir John and Lady 
Stanley, and the period of mourning was 
searcely half over before lovers galore ap- 
peared, including Lord Baltimore, whom 
she thought “ more agreeable than any one 
I have ever known, and, consequently, more 
dangerous.’’ Mrs. Pendarves kept up a 
journal correspondence with her sister 
Anne, from which may be gathered all 
sorts of details of the world in the 
She 
is an enthusiastic admirer of Handel, and, 
in fact, of all and goes to concerts 
and the opera at all times. In 1727, she 
that the Queen had on her petti- 
for the Coronation, £24,000 worth of 
jewels. She writes a full account of the 
ceremony itself, to see which she left home 
at 4:30 A. M., was very nearly suffocated 
in the crowds, lost her cloak, but succeeded 
in gaining a good seat in Westminster Hall, 
from which the procession started, and to 
which their majesties returned to dine. 

The book is full of details about all 
the well-known people of the day, both in 
society and the Court circle, as well as in 
literature and art, that it is hard to choose 
which to comment on in the scope allowed 
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wife was much younger than her husband. 
They lived in Ireland most of the time, 
Dr. Delany having been made Dean of 
Down, through the influence of his wife's 
powerful friends, soon after their marriage. 

In 1768, the Dean, then in his eighty- 
fourth year, died in London, but his wife, 
who was nearly twenty years younger, 
lived for mary years. After her second 
widowhood her summers were spent in 
Bulstrode with the Duchess of Portland, 
her most intimate friend, and her winters 
in St. James Street, London, where the 
Duchess spent almost every evening. In 
1,76 Mrs. Delany commenced meeting, in- 
formally, at Bulstrode, two people who 
were henceforth to become her devoted 
friends—George III. and Queen Charlotte, 
as well as all the members of the royal 
family. It was through Mrs. Delany's 
influence that “ little Fannie Burney ”’ 
cured her position at Court—half reader, 
half dresser, both of which duties she 
seems to have fulfilled but poorly. It is 
through the latter's letters and diaries 
that Mrs. Delany’s fame is known to a 
world who have never read her own mem- 
oir and correspondence. 

After the death of the Dowager Duchess 
of Portland in 1785, the King presented 
Mrs. Delany with a fully furnished and 
stocked house at Windsor, so that their 
friendship need suffer no interruption, set- 
tling on her a yearly allowance from his 
own private purse, which the Queen used 
to hand her personally to prevent it being 
subjected to the income tax, 

There are temptations to quotation on 
every page of the memoir, as would be 
ratural when it is remembered that during 
a long life Mrs. Delany, one of the most 
attractive women of her age, not only was 
connected with half the peerage, 
worth knowing in all 
Britain, and in all circles of society. 


se- 


every one parts of 


Great 
She was considerable of an artist, the pos- 
literary taste, and has 


b 
sessor of a fine 


come down to posterity in the pages of 
more than one of her contemporaries 
The book is illustrated by well made 


photogravure portraits of people mention- 
ed in the book, including a charming one 
of Mr Delany, taken in her old 
painted hy Opie, which forms the frontis- 


days, 


piece to the volume. Mr. Paston says of 
Mrs. Delany: 

The fact that she attained so great a 
celebrity in her own day, and that her 


name is still revered, must be regarded as 
one of the rare triumphs of personal char- 
acter over the more dazzling attributes of 
genius. She was no. professional wit, no 
sublicly toasted beauty; she never pub- 
ished a book, exhibited a picture, nor 
even made herself the heroine of a scan- 
dal. Her artistic productions, though ad- 
mirable of their kind, were avowedly the 
work of an amateur, and were only known 
among her own circle of friends. Why, 
then, was she famous? For it seems to be 
still regarded as a slight achievement for 
a woman to be virtuous, cultivated and 
charming, though there may come a time 
when genius in the art of living may be 
held deserving of greener and more glo- 
rious laurels than genius in the arts of 
music, painting, or poetry, 

A review of the original edition of this 
memoir, published in Blackwood’s for 
April, 1862, ends as follows: ‘On her and 
such as her the world bestows sponta- 
neously and of grace such tender myrtle 
crowns as neither toil nor talent can ob- 
tain.” 

The book will be found one of unusual 
interest and charm throughout, and well 
worthy of more than a single reading. 
Not only is the editor’s work well done, 
but the book is charmingly printed by the 
Constables, well bound and illustrated, and 
will be found a great addition to any li- 
brary. 


The French Club at Harvard. 


A few years ago a distinguished French 
actor, who had been invited to give an ad- 
dress at Harvard University under the au- 
spices of the Cercle Francais, was consid- 
erably astonished when he learned the ex- 
tent of the French Department maintained 
there. As the nature of the various courses 
conducted in the French language—of his- 
tory, literature, composition, and debating 
—were explained to him by an able assist- 
ant of the department, who has since won 
greater fame as the Professor of Romance 
Languages at another university, he re- 
marked with enthusiasm, ‘Why, these par- 
ticular courses at the Sorbonne are not 
more thorough.” 

It has always been a cause for pride 
among the gentlemen who conduct the for- 
tunes of the French department at Harvard 
that they have been able to interest so many 
students not only in the study of the French 
language itself, from the “ Chanson de Ro- 
land "' to ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,” but in the 
history of French politics, culture, and social 
life. The formation of a French library at 
the university presented the opportunity for 
those students, who had enjoyed the bene- 
fits of French instruction under such favor- 
able auspices, to contribute to the advan- 
tages of those who came after them. Many 
have availed themselves of the privilege by 
contributing books or placing sums of 
money at the disposition of the library, 
And the library has grown, until it now in- 
cludes several thousand volumes, 

Another impetus to the study of French 
at Harvard was given by the organization 
of a French club, the Cercle Francais de 
l'Université Harvard. It has been the aim 
of this society to promote the knowledge of 
French among its members by debates held 
under the most advantageous conditions, 
and, at the same time, to arouse enthusi- 
asm for the language and letters by pre- 
senting every year a number of ‘French 
plays in the original. So far, there was, 
perhaps, nothing to indicate that the Cer- 
cle Francais was different from other 
French clubs that are to be found at most 
American colleges, except that it appealed 
to-a broader, more enthusiastic, and pos- 
sibly more intellectual, public. 

But the most ardent wish of the Cercle 
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was to have contemporary France contrib- | 
ute something to its instruction and emter- 
tainment other than could be done through 
the usual channels of the French depart- 
ment of the university. To be sure, any 
Frenchmen of note who happened to be in 
the vicinity of Boston were invited to ad- 
dress the Cercle and its friends. But that 
was not enough. The Cercle wished to be 
in a position to draw Frenchmen of ideas 
from France itself to talk to them. For 
several years, owing to its still small pres- 
tige, but principally to lack of funds, the 
Cercle was unable to carry out this scheme. 
Then, through the gracious gifts of a gen- 
tleman of this city—a Harvard graduate, 
who has taken great pride in the work of 
the Cercle and who sympathizes with its 
ambitions—the chief and most important 
function of the Cercle became® realized. 
This gentleman has been unstinting in his 
generosity. It is owing to him that the 
students at Harvard, and elsewhere in this 
country as well, have been allowed the 
privilege of listening to such men of the 
French world of letters as MM, Doumic, 
Rod, and de Régnier. | 

Persons who have been interested in the } 
French movement at Harvard, and particu- 
those who have the destiny of the | 
Cercle Frangais at heart, will be glad to 
learn of the part that this French club has 
played at the Paris Exposition and how its | 
energies have been rewarded, 

The Cercle has a display in the American | 
Education and Social Economy Class, con- 
sisting of the publications of the society, 
particularly noticeable among which is the | 
text of de Bergerac's play “Le Pédant 
Joue,” as produced last Winter on the stage 
at Harvard, and which contains the most | 
authentic and trustworthy biography of M. 
Rostand’s hero ever published. There are 

posters of the various French per- 
formances of the Cercle, and a curious and 
quite original collection of photographs rep- | 
resenting the cast of each play. There are, 
too, photographs of the French lecturers 
brought America by the Cercle. | 
This exhibit has been awarded a _ gold 
medal and grand prize in the class of high- | 
The award is similar to that | 

Library at 

Yale, and 
therefore a 
considerable 
generous 


also 





over to 


given to the 
Washington, 
Princeton 
distinction 
credit 
patron. 
The exhibit has drawn a great deal of at- 
tention from the French literary public, and 
the Paris press has referred to it in the 
most flattering terms—expressing not only 
admiration for the work, but also wonder- 
ing at the perseverance and ability of those 
who possessed such perfect knowledge of 
the French classics and French literature, 


For the Cavalier Soldier. 


“The Cavalier Soldier’s Vade-Mecum,” 
which was announced in these columns a 
few weeks ago, has lately been published, 
and in beauty and interest more than ful- 
fills the promises mdde by its editor, Mr. 
Edward Almach. The large paper copies 
of this book, which were published in an 
edition of fifty copies only, is a beautiful 
little volume, bound in half leather, with 
decorative blocks showing portions of an 
old silver Cavalier locket in Mr. Almach's 
possession. The book is illustrated, con- 
taining among other things a photogravure 
picture of the battle of Naseby, June 14, 
1645, from a-rare original not in the Stuart 
collection; a quaint picture of a very young 
Prince Charles ‘‘ before he had been led | 
away by keeping bad company, or, 
other hand, disgusted by covenanting hypo- 
crites,"’ and a portrait, after Hollar’s en- 
graving, of the bust picture of Charles L., 
to be found in several editions of the Eikon 
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The book also contains a quaint picture 
of Charles I. giving his last advice to | 
which Mr. Almach 
discovered in an undescribed edition of the | 


book 
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same book. The present contains 
psalms to be said or sung on special occa- 
sions, collected from passages in the Book 
of Psalms, as well as certain prayers fitted 
to several occasions, and published in Lon- 
don in 1648 by order of his Highness the 
Prince of Wales. The language of these 
prayers is quaintly beautiful, showing 
traces of the direct derivation of many of 
the phrases either from the Bible or from 
the Bock of Common Prayer, although some 
lines may be said to be peculiar to the book 
itself. 

Those who are familiar with “ The King’s 
Book; or, Bibliography of Eikon Basi- 
like,” issued some years ago by Mr. Al- 
mach, the ordinary copies of which have 
increased in value from 12s, 6d. to 58s., will 
remember how thoroughly his work is al- 
ways done. The most interesting bit in Mr. 
Almach’'s present book, which was beauti- 
fully printed on hand-made paper by Blades, 
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East & Blades, is the following definition of 
a Cavalier, taken from a sermon preached 
to the army by the Chaplain to the Life 
Guard of the Prince of Wales in 1643: 

A compleat Cavetier is a child of Honor, a 
gentleman well borne and bred, that loves 
his King for consclence sake, of a clearer 
countenance and bolder looke than other 
men, because of a more Loyall Heart. * * * 
Iie is amiable in his behaviour, courageous 
in his undertakings, discreet and gailant in 
all his executions. * * * He fears no evill 
thing to come upon himselfe, but contemnes 
all dangers that looke toward him. He 
dares accept of death's challenge to meet it 
in the field, and yet can embrace it as a 
special freind when it comes into his cham- 
ber, where he is alwayes making provision 
for its better entertainment; in a word, He 
is the only Reserve of English Gentility and 
ancient valor» and hath rather chose to 
bury himselfe in the Tombe of Honour than 
to see the nobleness of his nation yassal- 
aged, the Dignity of his country captivated 
or obscured by any base Domesticke enemy 
or by ahy fouraigne fore-conquered foe. . 
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The Maid of Maiden Lane 


A sequel to ‘* A Bow of Orange Ribbon.”’ 
By AMELIA E. BARR, author of “Remember the Alamo,” etc. 


12mo, 


cloth, illustrated, with uncolored frontispiece, $1.50. 


The subject matter of this book and the fact of its connection with Mrs. Barr's 


most popular story give assurance of its suc¢ 
as in *‘ The Bow of Orange Ribbon.’’ The sce 


Revolution, and Washington and Lady Washington are 


duced, 
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The same characters appear in it 
is laid in New York directly after the 
among the personages intro- 





The Gateless Barrier. 


By LUCAS MALET, author of 
cloth, $1.50, 






Lucas Malet (Mrs. St. Leger Harrison) is 
first work, ** The Wages of Sin,’’ was a powerful box 
cess. * present book is regarded by thos 
since ‘‘ The Wages of Sin.’* She regar« the 


gives a hint of its character. 
wonderfully conceived and cleverly executed, 
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12mo, 


the daughter of Charles Kingsley. Her 


and achieved a notable suc- 








t work 
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“ad it as her strong 
title as essential to the stor 





The novel has an element of the sup2rnatural in it, 


African Nights 


Entertainment | 


By A. J. DAWSON, author of “Mere Sentiment,’ “ Daniel Whyte,” ete. | 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. ' 
a Africs Nights Entertainment is a series of stories about lif> in the fascl- 
manSicien and mysteviecs 5 Mans of Morocco They are full of the barbaric splendor 


and grim pathos of this uncivilized country 


rapid, vivid, and graphic style. 


They are Kiplingesque "’ in their 
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By MARYE RODZIEWICZ. A Tale 
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of the Great Siberian Steppe. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. j 
vee pac co whTs ‘new tw the American public. bul 
This is a novel based upon life in Si- | who its fortunate in being introduced to 1t 
beria as it really is. | by so clever a story. 
At ail booksfores. Postpaid on receipt of price. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers, 5th Avenue, New York. 
| 
| 
ATLANTIC for SEPTEMBER 
A few of the leading contributions are 

RUSSIA’S INTEREST IN CHINA. By BROOKS ADAMS. 
A timely study of the financial crisis which is forcing Russia to gain control | 
of Chinese territory. | 

THE AMERICAN BOSS. By FRANCIS C. LOWELL. 

In a candid and discriminating essay, Judge Lowell analyzes the peculiar 
function of the ‘‘ boss” in our political system. 

THE PRODIGAL. I. Ey MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 

The first installment of a brilliant three-part story, the seene of which is 
the water-front of San Francisco. The hero is a fascinating young scape- 
grace, whose singular adventures are depicted with a delightful vigor, color 
and dramatic force, 

THE PRESS AND FOREIGN NEWS. By ROLLO OGDEN. 
The writer maintains the apparent paradox that the American press does 
not present foreign news so intelligently as it did before the era of trans- 
atlantic cables. 

OBER-AMMERGAU IN 1900. By H. D. RAWNSLEY. 

PHILIPPINE SKETCHES. By PHELPS WHITMARSH. 

Other short stories, poems, and reviews of recent books. 
: 1] 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: On receipt of 50 cents the publishers will send the | 
ATLANTIC for three months to any NEW subscriber, 

For Sale HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO 35 cents a copy ; 
Everywhere. BOSTON $4.00 a year. 
Si — 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
HENRY CLEWS, NEW YORK. 
A successful book by a successful man. Wise and witty. Fucile in style, Sound 
in judgment. Trenchant in criticism, 
i2mo. Photogravure Portrait. $1.50, 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
The Only Complete Saintsbury Edition Published in America. | a 


(Others so-called are fraudulent and incomplete.) 
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Famous Ones in Philadelphia Since 
the Time of Franklin.* 


For records of book auction sales in Phil- 
adelphia before the Revolution one must 
rely on Pennsylvania's early papers, The 
American Weekly Mercury, Keimer’s Uni- 
versal Instructor, Franklin's Pennsylvania 
Gazette, and The Pennsylvania Journal. 
The date of the first auction in the Quaker 
town is still lost in obscurity, though one 
of the earliest libraries disposed of was 
probably that of Charles ,Read, whose 
books were advertised for in 1787 in the 
fashion peculiar to those days. A number 
of books from Read's library can be traced 
to-day, among them being the copy of the 
“Laws of the Province of Pennsylvania,” 
Philadelphia, Andrew Bradford, 1728, which 
bears on Page 1 this inscription: ‘“ Charles 
Read. The gift of Mr. Andrew Bradford.” 

In The Weekly Mercury of June 29, 1738, 
appears a reference to the library of Jo- 
seph Growdon, “late Attorney General of 
this province,” those who had borrowed 
any books belonging to the estate being de- 
sired to return them. The Growdon Jibrary 
contained ‘“‘most of the Reports, Entries, and 
other Law Books Extant; with a jyaluable 
Collection of Divinity, History, Mathemat- 
icks,” &c., of which a catalogue was to be 
seen “with the said Executrix (Hannah 
Growdon) at the House of Samuel Hasell, 
Esq., in Front Street.” A few years later 
Benjamin Franklin seems to have become a 
book auctioneer, and it is a not uninterest- 
ing fact that his name appears on the 
earliest Philadelphia book sale catalogues 
that has come down to us. The latter, 
which exist in the unique copy secured 
by the late Thomas J. McKee at the 
second Brinley sale, has the following title 
page: “A Catalogue of choice and valu- 
able Books, consisting of near 600 Volumes, 
on Divinity, History, Law, Physick, Mathc- 
maticks, &c., to be sold, for ready money 
only, by Benj. Franklin, beginning 
April 11, 1774.” 


The exact number of auction sales held 
by the man who achieved so much in scli- 
ence, in literature, in politics, and in 4i- 
plomacy, is not known. Another sale prob- 
ably conducted by him occurred in March, 
1745, The Pennsylvania Gazette advertis- 
ing that the catalogue of books to be sold 
at auction is to be “given gratis,’ the 
collection consisting of over 600 volumes. 
A little later a supplement was advertised 
as ‘“‘just published,” but both the cata- 
logue and its supplement seem to have gone 
the way of most early book lists. In his 
“Tssues of the Press in Pennsylvania, 
1685-1784," Charles R. Hildeburn gives in- 
formation as to other early book auctions, 
the catalogues of which are now of exces- 
sive rarity. From one of these entries we 
learn that a book sale was held by William 
Bradford, beginning April 20, 1751, and an- 
other advertises ‘a Catalogue of Books 
which will begin to be sold by auction on 
Nov. 25, 1751, at Mr. Vidal’s long Room in 
Second Street.” A somewhat extensive sale 
was that held by William Bradford, begin< 
ning Jan. 17, 1759, when a collection of 
“above 2,000 volumes of valuable Booxs 
mostly new,’ was disposed of. Another 
entry in Hildeburn records a sale held by 
William Dunlap some time in 1760. 


BELL AND HIS SALES. 


A considerable figure in the Philadelphia 
of the latter part o¢ the cighieenth century 
was Robert Bell, inc Scotch “ Professor of 
Auctioneering,”” who came to the city in 
1768 from Dublin, where he had seld Leoks 
with the facetious George 
Stevens. ‘Thus, tw years 
Christie foundel his 


Aiexander 
ufter James 

in Londen, 
Bell began to sell bodks at auction in I Fil- 
adelphia, and was very suceess‘ul, for, like 
“the princely minted” seller of picture s, 
he had the Scotch genius for exactly tinat 
art of attracting people which is at the 
bottom of in. auctioneering. In 
1768, too, he turned publisher of books as 
well as seller of them, and printed the 
first American editions of Goldsmith's 
“Traveller’’ and Johnson’s “ Raselas.”’ 
With the exception of Andrew Steuart, who 
had reprinted a number of popular Eng- 
lish works, he was, in Mr. 
words, ‘‘the first to present, 
made garb, a judicious 
every of literature 
land.”’ “ Universal Library, in Third 
Street, door to St. Paul’s Church,” 
became a noted place, much of the literary 
life of Philadelphia centring about it, and 
in 1784 we find his book shop figuring in 
the lively though now little known “ Phil- 
adelphiad; or, New Picture of the City, In- 
terspersed with a candid review and dis- 
play of some first-class Modern Characters 
of Both Sexes.’’ A man of many interests 
and many accomplishments, he was ever 
modest, and described himself simply 
“Robert Bell, Printer, Bookseller, Book- 
Auctioneer, and Provedore to the Senti- 
mentalists in America." 

Though in shrewdness Bell resembled 
Christie, he may rather be called the Ed- 
wards than ithe Christie of America. It 
was about the time James Edwards was 
holding book auctions at the Great Room 
fn Conduit Street, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, that Bell was selling books at “ public 
vendue "’ at the University Library, in the 
Quaker town. Both men could advertise 
well the volumes that passed through their 
hands, but though Edwards was fortunate 
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*The present is the third In the series of articles 
on American book auctions by the same 
writer. The first of these, on New York 
sales, was published by THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW March 19, 1898; the second, giving 
an account of early Boston auctions, ap- 
peared in the issue of May 7, 1898. 





superintend the dispersion of: 
far more important than any 
then formed in this country, Bell fairly 
outdid the London man in his methods of 
attracting attention to the wares he had 
for sale. His first book auction was held 
on May 4, 1768, though his earliest sale of 
real interest occurred on May 8, 1769, when 
the library of David James Dove came un- 
der the hammer. He had sales in 1770, 
1771, 1772, and in 1773, made up of books 
from early Philadelphia private libraries 
and from his importations from London. 
During the year 1774, when he had many 
auctions, he issued, in support of a peti- 
tion to the Assembly to authorize book 
sales, a ‘‘ Memorandum” of two leaves to 
the effect that ‘‘the more books are sold, 
the more will be sold, is an established 
trith, well known to every liberal reader 
and to every bookseller of experience.” He 
held sales in 1775, but in 1776 he did more 
publishing than auctioneering. In 1777 he 
resumed the business of an auctioneer, 
and until 1784 conducted yearly a large 
number of book sales, In the latter year 
he published an octavorof seven pages with 
this title: ‘“‘ Bell’s Address to Every Free- 
Man, but Especially to the Free Citizens 
of Pennsylvania, Concerning a Tyran- 
nical Embargo, Now Laid Upon the Free- 
Sale of Books by Auction.’’ The last auc- 
tion which he is known to have held in 
Philadelphia occurred on April 22, 1784. 


The advertisements of Bell’s auctions 
were often quaintly worded, most of them 
being much more picturesque than the fol- 
lowing taken from Bradford's Pennsyl- 
vania Journal of April 27, 1774: ‘“‘ About 
the 17th or 18th of May, 1774, when the 
Synod commenceth at Philadelphia, an 
Auction of Books, consisting of history, 
divinity, and miscellaneous literary enter- 
tainment, is intended by Robert Bell, Book- 
seller and Auctioneer, at the Universal 
Library, in Third-Street. Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen who choose to have any Books ex- 
hibited by Auction, and are satisfied to 
take the chance of such price as the public 
will give, are requested to send them early, 
that they may be inserted in the printed 
catalogue.’ Usually his announcements 
of sales were headed in this fashion: “A 
small collection of Sentimental Food, is to 
be exhibited at Auction by Robert Bell, on 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th of January, 1778.” 
Bell’s hours of sale were generally from 
6 to 9 in the evening, and his auctioneer 
for a time was John Bayard, who also 
sold ggods at the City Vendue Store, in 
Front Street. Beginning Oct. 23, 1781, 
Bayard conducted for Bell an interesting 
sale, which was thus advertised: ‘ Jewels 
and diamonds for Sentimentalists, consist- 
ing of a very considerable variety of the 
most excellent ancient and modern authors 
in arts, sciences, poets, plays, novels, and 
entertainment.” Previous to a sale held 
Feb. 19, 1783, he advertised that “‘ the gen- 
tlemen of the law and all the other friends 
to polite literature are requested to send 
or call for catalogues,” while in reference 
to a library sold Dec. 3, 1783, he announced 
that ‘‘a considerable variety of the most 
excellent authors in Arts, Sciences, and 
Entertainment will be instantaneously sold 
or sacrificed, according to the taste of the 
company.” 


Pied 


It can be truly said that Robert Bell, 
publisher, supplied to the public “a va- 
riety of entertainment” as novel as that 
furnished by Robert Bell, book auctioneer. 
Many of his books being published by sub- 
scription, it was his custom to issue in ad- 
vance a prospectus, which he circulated 
among “the friends to polite literature.’”’ 
In 1772 he sought subscribers to Black- 
stone with this invitation: ‘ Intentional 
encouragers, who wish for a participation 
of this sentimental banquet, are requested 
to send their names to Robert Bell."" The 
rarest of his publications is his edition of 
Milton's “‘ Paradise Lost”"’ and “ Paradise 
Regained,” issued in two octavo volumes 
in 1777, but hardly less scarce is Col. Ethan 
Allen’s ‘‘ Narrative of His Captivity,’’ 1779, 
for which Bell charged “ ten paper dollars."’ 
Among his reprints of standard English 
works were the ‘‘ Poetical Works of Lady 
Montague,” 1769; Robertson's ‘ Charles 
V.,” 1770; Hume’s “ England, 1771; Le- 
land's ‘“ Ireland,’’ 1773; ‘‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe,”’ 1776; Thomson’s ‘“ Seasons,” 1778; 
Chesterfield’s ‘‘ Select Letters,”’ 1778, and 
Sterne’s ‘“ Letters,” 1778. In the latter 
year he reprinted Rochfoucauld’s 
*“* Maxims Moral Reflections’’ from 
the London edition of 1775, and later in 
1778 issued an edition of Voltaire. The 
first edition of Paine’s ‘‘Common Sense” 
was published by him in January, 1776, but 
after his quarrel with the author he got 
but a book called ‘‘ Additions to a Common 
with which Paine had nothing to 
During the Revolutionary days 
press was exceedingly busy, several 
eign military works and a great 
of proclamations coming from it. 
he 
tle 
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In 1776 
printed Hugh M. Breckenridge’s “ Bat- 
of Bunker Hill, a Dramatic Piece of 
Acts,”’ and in 1777 issued the same 
“Death of Gen. Montgomery, a 
" These plays are now eagerly 
for by dramatic collectors, though 
they are no less highly prized by those who 
are interested in early American 
engraving, Norman's 
remarkable examples 
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Robert Bell disappeared, from Philadel- 
phia in 1784, and is said to have died in 


Richmond, Va., in the latter part of the 
year. Little is known of his life before he 
came to Philadelphia, but the informa- 
tion extant relative to his last days is scan- 
tier. Though a strange and singularly ec- 
centric being, his was nevertheless one of 
the most alert intelligences of his time. 
He well deserves to be remembered to- 
day, for the annals of American book auc- 
tions contain no figure so picturesque as 








“humble provedore to the sentimental- 
ists.” 

FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 

CIVIL WAR. 

Among Bell's rivals toward the end of 
his career were Samuel Dellap, John Dun- 
lap, William Brown, and Alexander Boyd. 
Dellap held sales in 1778, Dunlap sold the 
library of the Rev. Francis Alison Aug. 
$1, 1780, and Brown dispersed the “ col- 
lection of valuable books " formed by David 
Franks at the latter’s residence, in Second 
Street, beginning Nov. 1, 1780. Boyd held 
a number of sales in the early eighties, and 
from The Pennsylvania Packet of Jan. 
23, 1781, one of his advertisements is 
taken: ‘“ Northern-liberty Auction Room, 
kept by Alexander Boyd & Co., at the upper 
end of Second Street. A Vendue will be 
held every Tuesday, at said Auction Room, 
to begin precisely at Ten o'clock. The Fa- 
vours of the Public in that way will be 
thankfully received, and due attention paid 
to the business.” From The Packet of 
March 9, 1784, it seems that the Northern 
Liberty Auction Room had been removed 
to the corner of Vine and Third Streets, 
where sales would be held every Tuesday 
and Friday by Alexander Boyd and John 
Bayard, the latter having entered into busi- 
ness with Boyd, “the Favours of their 
Friends as may have Business in that line”’ 
being solicited. One of the first sales held 
by Boyd & Bayard occurred on March ll, 
12, and 13, 1784, when a ‘collection of 
modern erudition’ was dispersed. Cata- 
logues were to be had at the auctioneers’ 
store and at William Pritchard's library, 
in Market Street. An auction possessing 
greater interest was that held on Thurs- 
day, March 10, 1784, at the residence of 
Pierre Eugene du Simitiere, when the lat- 
ter’s household effects were disposed of. 
The catalogue, simply a folio broadside, 
contains thirty-six lots. Under No. 17 is 
grouped Americana, most, if not all, of 
which was bought for the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, which thus secured 
some of the most valuable books now in 
its collection. 

In The Packet of Feb. 23, 1787, appears 
this advertisement: “ Pritchard's Auction- 
Room, under the Great Lamp in Pewter- 
Platter-Alley, where a Collection contain- 
ing Several English, French, and Latin 
publications of Genius, Taste, Erudition, 
and Science, will be Sold.” On March 30 
and $1, 1787, Pritchard sold a library that 
included “ja variety of ancient and modern 
authors of real merit,” which was a rather 
novel way to phrase it. The Packet of 
April 20, 1787, contained the name of a 
new auctioneer, P. Duplessis, who sold on 
that day at his Long-Room, in Church 
Alley, near Third Street, the libraries of 
Samuel Wharton and Samuel Garrigues. 
The name of Samuel Dellap reappears in 
August, 1787, when he was holding book 
auctions in Water Street, three doors be- 
low Market, on Tuesday and Friday even- 
ings of each week. Two months later 
Dellap was located in Third Street, corner 
of Chestnut, where books were “ taken in 
to be sold by auction.”” In the Summer of 
1789 Col. John Patton was conducting sales 
at the City Auction Store, where on July 2 
he dispersed “a large and valuable collec- 
tion of books, including the best London 
editions.” In the latter part of 1791 C. and 
Thomas Hiltzheimer succeeded Patton, and 
held several book sales, while on Dec. 30, 
1791, John Connelly & Co. sold at the old 
City Auction Store, 78 South Front Street, 
a collection described as ‘ valuable,” 
though its quality was probably not high. 

The most prominent of the auctioneers 
who followed Bell was undoubtedly Ed- 
ward Pole, who early in 1793 had a real 
estate office at 38 Chestnut Street. Latc} 
Pole was selling books at auction at 95 
Front Street, near Water, and on Dec. 28, 
1793, at the residence of Alexander Mur- 
ray, D. D., 210 North Front Street, he dis- 

of the latter’s library, which 
glowingly described as “the largest and 
most valuable collection of books ever of- 
fered at public auction in this city, includ- 
ing 7,000 upon Theology, Law, 
Physic, Mathematics, Philology, 
Belles Letters, Astronomy, Geography, 
Arts and &c."". For a number 
of years Pole also conducted sales at the 
Horse Market, where he sold houses, lands, 
shipping, stock, &c., while at his own auc- 
tion room he disposed of dry goods, mer- 
chandise, groceries, &c., Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings being reserved for book 
the auctions beginning at 6 in the 
evening, and no sales occurring between 
April and October of each year. 
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It was about this time that Pole removed 
to 34 Dock Street, the firm name becom- 
ing ‘‘Edward Pole & Co.” On July 12, 
1798, Pole & Co. sold, “at Mr. Armstrong’s 
office in Chestnut Street, next to the Bank 
of North America, all the law library of 
the late Jacob Bankson.”” The library of 
Joseph Thomas was sold by the firm at 
34 Dock Street on Dec. 31, 1798, beginning 
at 2 P. M. ‘*“‘ The sale will be continued,” 
they announced, ‘“‘until the whole is disposed 
of, when it is dark the 
will lighted up, the auctioneers in- 
tend the sale on this day. The 
books are well worthy the attention of the 
Amateurs of Literature, being hand- 
some and well-chosen a collection as ever 
were offered for sale in this city, and are 
in prime condition.”’ During 1798 and 1799, 
Pole & Co. were rivaled in the book 
tion line by William Cobbett, who had 
settled in Philadelphia in 1792, engaging in 
the book business and editing The Censor 
and Peter Porcupine’s Gazette. In The Ga- 
for March 27, 1798, it was announced 
that ‘‘ William Cobbett has for sale a num- 
ber of books, which, if not soon disposed 
of, will be sold at Public Vendue."" On April 
2, 1798, he sold at auction “‘ some valuable 
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occurred on Dec, 14, 17090, when he sold at 
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the | 3 South Front Street, beginning at 9 in the 


morning, a variety of books.” Once we 
have crossed the threshold of the nine- 
teenth century, the advertisements of auc- 
tloneers lose their interest and even their 
quaintness. During what have been de- 
scribed as the sad gray days of depres- 
sion and inertia that followed the removal 
of the seat of Government to Washington, 
book collectors do not seem to have been 
numerous and the libraries that came into 
the market were very similar to those of 
the Revolutionary times. We must pass 
over nearly fifty years before we come to 
sales that possessed any degree of im- 
portance. During that half a»century the 
auction house of Moses Thomas & Son had 
been established and had dispersed hun- 
dreds of libraries, hardly one of which de- 
serves to be described at length. The most 
important sale held by them before 1850 
was that of the collection of David Hoff-e 
man, his law books being sold at 93 Walnut 
Street June 17, 1847, and following days, 
and his “ miscellaneous library” June 24, 
&c., the sales commencing at 7:30 otclock in 
the evening. 


THE LAST FORTY YEARS. 


Like Boston, Philadelphia suffers by com- 
parison with New York when’the number 
of its book auctions is considered, but that 
is because some of its chief libraries were 
sent here for dispersion. In 1864 the An- 
drew Wight collection of Americana came 
to New York to be sold, the interesting 
library of J. B. Fisher following in 1866, 
the very important collection of Richard 
W. Roche in 1867, and Dr. Gilbert's fine 
though little-known library in 1873. The 
most noteworthy sale held by Thomas & 
Sons between 1860 and 1876 was that of the 
Dr. Robert Morris collection, sold at 139 
and 141 South Fourth Street Nov. 19 and 
20, 1867. The collection, which comprised 
1,567 lots, contained some remarkable ex- 
amples of early printing and early Eng- 
lish books. The Boccaccio of 1503, from 
Verard’s press, fetched $110; Bishop’s 
“ Beautiful Blossoms,’ London, 1577, a 
great rarity, $55, and Braham’s “ History 
of Georgia,”” Wormsloe, 1849, one of the 
five copies on plate paper, $75. The cata- 
logue had at the end a list of 161 rare 
books, which were reserved to be sold at 
private sale. Whether they were or not I 
do not know, but it is interesting to note 
that among the very remarkable books 
there described was the “ Fayts of Arms 
and of Chivalry,” printed by Caxton in 
1489, of which Blades enumerates twenty~ 
one copies. This particular copy, which in 
all probability belonged to a certain New 
York bibliophile whose public and private 
sales were numerous, had one leaf inlaid 
and two in fac simile, and was bound in 
russia by Charles Lewis. 

On Nov. 28, 1876, Thomas & Sons sold 
that portion of George Washington's libra- 
ry which was inherited by Lawrence Wash- 
ington. The prices realized were small, but 
the books that sold then for such sums as 
$5 and $10 have since met with proper ap- 
preciation. Passing such interesting sales 
as the Henry D. Gilpin, 1878, (Thomas 
Birch & Son,) the Samuel R. Phillips, 1880, 
(Thomas & Sons,) and the Archibald Camp- 
bell, 1883, (Henkels & Tripple,) we come to 
the first of the Washington auctions. There 
were in all five sales of Washington's 
books, manuscripts, relics, &c., held by 
Stan. V. Henkels for Thomas Birch’s Sons, 
“at 1,110 Chestnut Street, Dec. 10-12, 1890; 
April 21-23, 1891; Dec. 15-16, 1891; April 5-6, 
1892, and Dec. 6-7, 1892. A sale of unusual 
interest was that of the collection of Wash- 
ington’s books and letters formed by John 
R. Baker, who was one of the largest pur- 
chasers at the Washington sale in 1876 
The Baker sale was held by Thomas Birch’s 
Sons Feb. 11-12, 1891, but, though the col- 
lection was far too important to be briefly 
dismissed, considerations limit one. There 
were 915 lots in all, and the highest price 
paid was the $1,900 given for Washington's 
copy of ‘‘ The Federalist.” 

On May 31 and June 1, 1893, Thomas 
Birch’'s Sons sold the collection of Amer- 
icana and extra-illustrated books belonging 
to Charles Henry Hart. There were 1,516 
lots in all, and the sale was important in 
many ways. The extensive library of Gen. 
A. J. Pleasanton was sold by the same 
auction house March 4-8, 1895, while the 
private collection of M. Polock, one of the 
old-time Philadelphia booksellers, passed 
through their hands in the Fall of the 
same year, the first part, sold Oct. 29-31, 
containing an extraordinary of 
Franklin imprints. The library 
of Frederick D. Stone, the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, was sold 
Oct. 18, 1897, by Davis & Harvey, with 
whom Mr. Henkels then became associated. 
Though an interesting collection, many of 
the most valuable books in it were added 
after Mr. Stone’s death, and were never in 
his possession. Among the several sales 
of importance that have been held by Davis 
& Harvey since the Stone auction 
Dr. Leonard R. Koecker, Dec. 
(chiefly extra-illustrated books,) the How- 
ard Edwards, Oct. 19-21, and Nov. 8-9, 1898, 
(early American Bibles and Prayer Books;) 
the Charles H. Rogers, Nov. 29-30, 1898, 
(modern authors and books, with extra 
illustrations;) Dr. Samuel Miller, Dec. 
13, 1898, (Americana, early laws, Franklin 
imprints, &c.;) the William Stevens 
Perry, June 6-7, 1899, (Americana of minor 
interest,) and the Marshall, 
May 16, 1900, (fine and Kelmscott 
Press publications.) The latter sale is re- 
for the of the Kelmscott 
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A new version of the Greek mythological 
of ‘‘ Apuleius,” by Dr. Paul Carus, 


will shortly be brought out by the Opes 


| Court Publishing Company, with the illuse 
One of the last sales held by him | trations 


that Paul made for 


“ Eros and Psyche.” 
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LONI DON LITERARY LETTER. | 


Written for THe New YORK Times SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW by 
William L. Alden. 


LONDON, Aug. 20.—Hardly any one ex- 
pected that the House of Lords would de- 
cide, in the case of Walter vs. Lane, that 
a reporter can claim copyright in the ver- 
batim report of a speech. But such is the 
law at the present moment, and such it 
will continue to be to the end of time— 
for in England the decisions of the House 
of Lords on appeal are as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. 

There are certainly cdd 
nection with what has 
to be the law. Let uss 
bery makes a speech, and that it is taken 
down in shorthand by ten reporters for 
ten different newspapers. Each of these 
ten reporters owns the copyright of the 
speech It is not a joint hip, but 
the owned 
by each man, war 
with the axiom—‘‘ ten into 
with which 
Nevertheless 


things in con- 
now been decided 


owner: 
entire and complete 
This 
mathematical 


copyright is 
seems to be at 
axiom 


one you can't’’—an 


every schoolboy is familiar. 
it is and that 
how ten men can each have the 
ownership of the same thing is due 
limitations of the human mind. 
While the ten would 
the «#peech, it appear that Lord 
would property in it 
Perhaps this is fair It implies 
man who reports a speech does a 
valuable work than one 
makes a speech Whether it is fair 
or not, it differs from the usual results of 
the copyright law. If I write a and 
hire a man to print it, 
is mad enough to print it at 
pense, I still the 
printer in this case occupies 
position of the 


law, no one 
exclusive 
to the 
reporters thus own 
dos not 
Rosebery have any 
whatever. 
that the 
greater 
who 


and more 


book 
becau no publisher 
his own ex- 
retain copyright 
precisely the 
reperter reports a 
speech, but the printer obtains no copy- 
right by his act. Why he should be 
garded as less worthy of reward than the 
reporter is not very clear. 

Perhaps the object of the 
discoutage the making of speeches—in 
which case we can heartily applaud the 
action of the Lords. Men who now make 
speeches on every possible occasion will 
grow tired of thus casting pearls before 
reporters, and they will say that if they 
cannot have any ownership in_ their 
speeches they will make no more. This 
would be a blessed result, for the chief 
eurse of this world is too much speaking. 
The House of Lords knows this by sad ex- 
perience, for the peers are constantly liable 
to be bored for hours by the speeches of 
their dull prosy fellows. Perhaps the bores 
will no longer make speeches now that 
they know that by so doing they are mere- 
ly increasing the personal property of re- 
porters. If this proves to be the case, the 
Lords will have earned the gratitude of 
mankind. 
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It has long been rumored that Miss Marie 
Corelli disapproved of persons who adver- 
tise themselves. Also it has been more 
than suspected that she disliked Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling, and regarded his stories and 
verses as unladylike. We know now that 
this is the painful fact. Miss Corelli has 
written a pamphlet entitled “ A Social Note 
on the War: 
ment.”” She has written this, not as a nov- 
elist, but in her higher capacity as a great 
ethical teacher. The pamphlet shows clear- 
ly that all the men and women—especially 
those who have written books—who have 
tried to make Tommy Atkins comfortable 
in South Africa, have been actuated solely 
by the desire to advertise 
also deals a deathblow to Mr. Kipling’s 
reputation by asserting that he writes verse 
that is unladylike. Many people will be 
sorry that Mr. Kipling is thus struck down 
in the flower of his literary youth, and 
probably the tender, womanly heart of Miss 
Corelli suffers from her stern discharge of 
duty in regard to Mr. Kipling. Still, there 
is now no use in grieving over what is done 
and done with. Miss Corelli has openly 
expressed her disapproval of Mr. Kipling, 
and of course that is the end of him. 

In any future war, Miss Corelli's advice 
as to what things should be sent to the 
soldiers at the front will be of inestimable 
value. She tells us that Tommy does not 
want tobacco or delicacies of any kinds. 
What should be sent to him is arms, and 
also ammunition. It has hitherto been sup- 
posed that the Government supplied these 
things to the soldiers, but that is evi- 
dently a mistake. Arms and ammunition 
should be furnished to the soldiers by pub- 
lic subscription, and no authors, except the 
leading female author of England, should 
be permitted to have anything to do with 
the distribution of them. 

The pamphlet is as powerful as anything 
that Miss Corelli has yet written. In fact, 
regarded as a political and ethical pam- 
phiet, it is even more powerful than the 
“Murder of Delicia.’’ The style is as pe- 
culiarly Miss Corelli's as is the style of any 
one of her novels. Both of these assertions 
can readily be substantiated by a careful 
study of the quality of the paper on which 
Miss Corelli's views are printed, and of the 
color of the cover into which the pamphlet 
is stitched. The strength of the paper and 
the beauty and refinement of the cover 
are obvious upon the slightest examination. 
Miss Corelli's new novel fs just out, and if 
any ohe imagines that she issued this pam- 
phiet as an indirect advertisement of her 
book it will only-show how suspicious and 
unjust people can be. 
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was unaware that the book had ever before | 


been translated into English. Can it be 


possible that the sale of the original trans- | 


lation has so completely ceased that its 
very existence has been forgotten? The book 
made a tremendous sensation in both Eng- 
land and America when it was first pub- 
lished. It was the attraction of the first 
volume of Appletons’ Journal, and gave 
that paper a very large circulation, which 
promptly dwindled to nothing after the 
Hugo romance was finished. And 
somebody has had the happy thought of 


it to the new generation. 
that the cult of Victor Hugo had very near- 
ly come to but I never supposed 
that one of his most pretentious books had 
been totally forgotten. 
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Mr. Andrew Lang has been writing in 
Longman’'s concerning collaborators, but he 
does not reveal any of the 
laboration. Most people have 
to know how collaboration is done They 
what part of the ‘* Naulah 
ka"’ was written by Mr. Kipling, and what 
by the late Mr. Balestier. They would be 
glad to trace in ‘‘ The Wrecker” the re- 
spective shares of and Mr. Os- 
The general impression as to col- 
seems to be that one of the 
collaborators chapter and the 
other collaborator writes the next. If this 
be true, how is it that every page of ‘* The 
Wrecker” bears the seal of Stevenson’ 
style? And why is it that 
tinguish between Mr 
‘The Navlahka” 
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their work between 
remember that 
and of the 
to see 
collaborate. One could 
and the other could write the book. 
would be a fair division of labor, 
and in all probability thisis very much like 
the way in which “The Wrecker” 
written. As for the theory that 


Mr. Osbourne could 
style so perfectly 
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There is a man of the name of Wells who 
writes what he regards as _ books, 
signs his name on the title page ‘‘ Swears.” 
It is hardly necessary to say that he Is 
not the Mr. Wells who wrote “ The 
Machine.” Several 
why in the world a man named 
should deliberately call himself ‘‘ Swears,”’ 
I fancy that I have discovered the secret. 
The other day I noticed in Regent Street 
the sign, ‘‘ Wells & Swears.” Clearly 


| this is the origin of Mr. Wells’s pseudonym, 


It is well to have a matter of this vast 
importance cleared up. It is so important 
that one almost wonders why Miss Corelli 
has not already written a pamphlet on 
the origin of the nom de guerre “ Swears.”’ 

Miss Edith Wharton's “Gift from the 
Grave," which I believe has a different 
has been highly praised 
In fact, no novel that has been pub- 
lished in the last six months has to my 
knowledge met with such a warm recep- 
tion from the critics as has Miss Wharton's 


more word as to Miss Corelli. Her 
book, ‘‘The Master Christian,"’ has 
a first edition of 75,000 copies. Think of 
that, you poor authors who try to write 
“art,” and sell out of a first edition of 
a thousand about five or six hundred copies. 
If you want to live and grow rich and fa- 
mous drop art and ewen grammar, and 
write for the suburban villa. Thus shall 
you rival the fame of Miss Corelli and Mr. 
Hall Caine, and perhaps you will be proud 
and happy, and perhaps you will not. 

W. L. ALDEN. 


One 


What “Yours Sincerely ” Means. 


Perhaps the jerry builders of London who 
construct ceilings, part of which tumble 
into one’s soup, and floors which unexpect- 
edly drop into the cellar would not be so 
glib to subscribe themselves “ Yours sin- 
cerely"’ if they knew the origin of the 
phrase, The Stone Trades’ Journal, waxing 
classic and Vitruvius-like, gives the source 
of the thing, which to students is old, but 
which may be new to the gentry who pro- 
fess to provide shelter for a great part of 
the community: ‘“ The extent to which 
marble is entering into the decoration of 
modern buildings is but a repetition of the 
history of Roman architecture. The fact is 
that the old Roman jerry builders used de- 
fective slabs of marble in erecting residen- 
ces to sell at reduced rates, and covered up 
the defects with a cement of which white 
wax formed the chief ingredient. They 
looked just as stately as the others, till an 
exceptionally hot sun melted the wax and 
Hence a perfect build- 
ing was said to be ‘sine cera,’ or ‘ without 
wax,’ and a friendship perfected by the 
trial of adversity was said to be ‘ without 
wax.’ The signature ‘ sine cera,’ as a sym- 


| bol of genuine affection and probity, has 


been used ever since, and is perpetuated 
in tie English word ‘ sincerity.’ "’ 


Doubleday, Page & Co.'s new magazine, 
entitled The World's Work, will begin 
to appear In November. As has been said, 
the mechanical features of the periodical 
will be its illustrations, binding, and letter- 
press. As to subject matter, it will not be 
an imitation of The marie of Re- 
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“Tl OFFER YOU 


The Cardinal’s Snutf-Box 


By HENRY HARLAND.” 


READER: Who are you ? 
CRITIC: Iam the critic of “ 


Town Topics.” 


READER: What is “The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box ?” 


CRITIC: 


“Would you care to have, as companion on your yacht, 


or beside you in whatever wilderness of Summer holds you, the 


most charming Duchess . 


. the dearest, kindest, wittiest 


of Roman Cardinals—the stupidest and best old housekeeper ? 
You would? Well, then, I offer you 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX,” 


RRADER: But what is it ? 
CRITIC: 


“There has not be:n, for so long as I can remember, 


more delicious morsel of the true romance. This little, graceful, 
ingenious episode between a young Englishman and the beau- 
tiful owner of a castle in Italy has all the charm that is in love 


itself ; 


the author gives us the ineffably sweet story with a wit, 


a tact,a manner that make one wonder we ever thought of 
love as a tale that was old and stale, 
“You must be very dull, very dismal, very hopeless, if this 


little masterpiece . . . 


does not stir all the youth, all the 


romance in you and leave you saner, better, kinder.” 


READER: I; it a book? 
CRITIC: 


“It is a book, this, the charm of which there can be little 


hope of transmitting in even the most appreciative criticism.” 


READER: What are its special qualities ? 


CRITIC: 


“Its grace is so elusive, so much composed of style and 


pretty, intimate ways, so singularly the result of that craftiest 
art that defies dissection, that one can do little save ask you to 


go, at your very first chance, to the stor 


itself. Such witty 


give-and-take of dialogue; such a jolly garden, and such a 
beautiful and winsome woman as you will meet! 


“ REALLY, I ENVY YOU WHO HAVE THE FIRST 
BEAUTY OF THE BOOK BEFORE YOU.” 


READER: You rouse my keenest interest. 


What effect did the 


reading have on you personally ? 


CRITIC: 


“I CAN SIMPLY SAY THAT, THROUGH WHAT- 


SOEVER ARMOR OF CENSORIOUSNESS I MAY HAVE 
ARMED MYSELF WITH, THIS SfORY STRIKES SO 
KEENLY, SO SWEETLY, AS TO LEAVE ME HOPE- 
LESS OF BEING ABLE, BY THE FAINTEST OF HINTS, 
TO PROPERLY ECHO, FOR MY READERS, THE DE- 


LIGHTS OF THE BOOK.” 


READER: Where can I get the book? 


THE PUBLISHER: At any bookseller’s, 


It is published by me. 
a 


JOHN LANE, 253 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Beasts, with Stories Told by Leading Professional Train- 
ers of their Risky Adventures and Hairbreadth Escapes. 


HARLES R. KNIGHT of the American Museum of Natural History has drawn fos 


this article what are probably the most striking 


peared in print. 


pictures of lions that have ever ap- 


The stories of thrilling experiences of Frank C. Bostock, Mme. 


Pianka, and other noted trainers will hold the reader’s attention, 


An Historic Sale of 
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1871-72, by Ex-Secretary 
Boutwell, 


N article which is interesting because 

of the light it throws on the means 

by which an pg ar international 

loan, like that just ained by Great 

Britain in this country, is negotiated by 
a sale of gold bonds, 


Lieut. Commander 
Gillmore’s Account of his 
Captivity Among Filipinos 
and the Rescue of his 
Party. 


N R. GILLMORE here tells of several 

narrow escapes of his party from 

being executed, and describes his 

rescue at a time when’his band saw no al 

ternative between starving to death and 
being killed by bloodthirsty Tagals, 
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The White King of Manoa: 


An Anglo-Spanish Romance 

By JOSEPH HATTON, is, in addition to being an excellent romance of 
love and curious adventure, a very carefully written historical and social 
study of the time of Queen Elizabeth. It is a book to name with ‘ Kenil- 


worth.’ 
barely escapes with his life. 


Odd mischances befall the hero-in London, out of which he 
The story introduces various Court scenes, 


in which the Queen, Essex, Raleigh, and others are made to figure.— 


Rochester Times-Democrat. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
R. F. FENNO & CO., 9 & 11 E. Sixteenth St., New York 


views, nor will tt resemble any of the 
illustrated American magazines. In illus- 
tration and text it will endeavor to present | 
material for reflection upon the most dis- 
tinctive current events. All that 
can betreated of in literature will be can- 
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“BE. W. V.,” New York, writes: ‘“ David 
Hanum, or Hannum, kept what he called a 
*shaving shop’ in Homer, N. Y. Our Min- 
ister to Berlin, Andrew D, White, was born 
fn Homer, and could tell you many amus- 
ing stories about ‘Dave’ if he would. 

“Mr. Horace K. White of\ Syracuse, An- 
@rew’s brother, once bought a ‘pair of 
hosses’ of ‘ Dave,’ and tells an entertain- 
ing story about the trade. 

“The author of ‘David Harum’ knew 
*Dave’ Hanum well, and drew his por- 
trait from life.” 


A Group of California Authors. 

ALICE ENTWISTLE, New York, writes: 
“As an old Californian, [ want to correct 
some of the errors that crept into a note 
upon our Western literati in THe Satur- 
Day Review of Aug. 4. 

“ First of all, it is certainly bad perspec- 
tive to put Charles Warren Stoddard as one 
of the two greatest names in the Californian 
galaxy. He has written a few graceful po- 
ems and some very clever sketches of 
South Sea Island life. But gracefulness 
and cleverness are not the pedestals of 
greatness, especially in California. Her 
great writers show power and imagination. 
Consider, for instance, the power and imag- 
{nation in some of the poems of Joaquin 
Miller and Edwin Markham. In the case of 
Miss Emma Frances Dawson, mention is 
made only of her prose; but it is her poetry 
that best shows her superb imagination. 
Her ‘ Old Glory’ is the most striking patri- 
otic poem in recent years. 

“But perhaps the worst omission is the 
leaving out of the name of Mr. W. C. Mor- 
row, who holds a distinguished place among 
the short-story writers of the time. To 
Mr. Morrow's name must be added the 
names of Mr. Ambrose Bierce and Dr. C. 
W. Doyle. These three, together with Mrs. 
Flora Haines Loughead and Miss Margaret 
Collier Graham, have done work of high im- 
portance in the world of American fiction. 

“Charles Howard Shinn, an all-around 
writer, must always be considered in any 
résumé of Western literature. If we are to 
reckon absentee Californians, like Charles 
Warren Stoddard, we would have to men- 
tion Bret Harte, Prof. Josiah Royce, and 
Mr. John Vance Cheney. 

*“‘ Among the young writers with growing 
fame, California claims Mr. Frank Norris, 
Mr. Chester Bailey Fernald, Mr. Gelett Bur- 
gess, and Mr. Jack London. 

“ But perhaps the most famous of all of 
these names in this and other countries are 
Bret Harte and Joaquin, Miller. And it is 
generally recognized that in the last two 
years Edwin Markham has made a long 
leap toward the summit of a world fame.” 


Guns in England Before 1346. 


ELLIOT STONE, New York, writes: “ As 
the statement by Joseph B. Ecclesine in 
THE SatTurDAy Review of Aug. 11, that 
*there were no guns or gunpowder in use 
in England in September, 1402,’ fairly rep- 
resents the popular impression, it may in- 
terest many persons to learn that guns and 
gunpowder were known in England at a 
much earlier date, and, in fact, before the 
battle of Crécy, which occurred in August, 
1346. In ‘ Archaeologia,’ (published by the 
Society of Antiquaries,) Volume XXXIL., 
on Page 379, there is an article on this 
subject which gites payments by King Ed- 
ward III. to William de Stanes for salt- 
petre afid _sulphur supplied by him to 
Thomas de Roldeston, ‘for the King’s use 
for his guns,’ one of which payments was 
in May, 1346. This article is entitled 
*Proof of Early Use of Gunpowder in the 
British Army,’ and it may also be regarded 
as another proof of the wonderful variety 
and accuracy of Shakespeare's knowledge.” 


May an Author Write a Sequel to 
Another Man’s Book ? 


J. S. REMY, Montclair, N. J., makes the 


following inquiry: ‘ Quiller-Couch’s book, 
‘The Ship of Stars,’ leaves its characters, 
as you are aware, at the very threshold of 
their lives: Taffey, the hero, just com- 
mencing his career, and Honoria, the hero- 
ine, recently made a widow, and just come 
into possession of the facts that prove her 
husband's dishonor and Taffey's honor; 
then all those other most interesting char- 
acters-—-Taffey's mother and grandmother; 
Lizzy Pezzack and her crippled child, Sir 
Harry, &c. Up to the present moment, Mr. 
Quiller-Couch has shown a most exasper- 
ating indifference as to the future fate of 
these creatures of his own making—and 
from his indifference arose the question, 
Would another author have the right to 
writea sequel to the tale? Could he, giving 
full justice to Mr. Couch as the creator of 
the characters up to the present moment, 
round out their lives according to his ideas, 
dealing misery and happiness according as 
it pleaseth him? Or is it within Mr. 
Couch's province to claim that the charac- 
ters as well as the name of the book are 
his, primarily and for all time, and that 
none shall molest or touch them save he, 
their creator?” 


More About “ Fad.” 


ELLEN PRENTISS, Toledo, Ohio, writes: 
“The discussion of the word ‘fad’ in the 
last two issues of THE REVIEW brings to 
mind an article published a few years ago 
as to its origin. A New York Tribune cor- 
respondent, writing on the subject at that 
time, says: 

“The word ‘fad’ is a manufactured 
word, not given by Worcester, It has been 
in use comparatively only a short time, and 
while it may be derived from the Welsh 
root ‘ffedd,’ it is more probable that it is 
made from the initial letters of the words 
“for a day.’ The word ‘tip’ originated, it 
is said, in that way. The story goes that 
in an old-time English tavern a receptacle 
for small coin was placed in a conspicuous 
place, over which appeared the legend, 
‘To insure promptness.’ Whatever was 
found in the box was given to the servy- 
ants. Other taverns followed the example, 
and soon the three words were written 
‘T. I. P.,’ everybody knowing what they 
indicated. Then the punctuation marks 
Were dropped, and the word ‘tip’ was 


“This is interesting in its way, and is the 
most plausible e. tion yet given of 
it.’”” 


HARRY B. MANVILLE, Barnwell, 8: C., 
writing on this subject, says: “The fol- 
lowing quotation proves, undoubtedly, its 
French origin, and is an example also of 
the change which time brings about in the 
meaning of a word: ‘La ballade, & mon 
gout, est une, chose fade, 

Ce n'en plus la mode, elle sent son vieux 
temps.’ 

“ This, taken from Moliére’s play, so pop- 
lar in its time, ‘Les Femmes Savantes,’ 
which was published in 1672 In England as 
well as France, and in connection with the 
fact of the virility of the drama in England 
from that period onward, may possibly ac- 
count for its introduction.” 


“W. T. W.,” Irvington, N. J., says: “ My 
acquaintance with this word goes back of 
any of the dictionaries. I doubt if it had 
found its way into such respectable com- 
pany so early. From 1825 to pony spent 
my Christmas holidays at my grafhdmoth- 
er’s. She lived in the heart of the ‘ Black 
Country,” near Bilston, Staffordshire. 
‘Fad' in her mouth was about as common 
an expression as ‘ bad’ or ‘ lad.’ 

“Two other words, both of them now 
so obsolete that their meaning and use are 
gone, I remember very well. Both were 
used at different times; one by way of di- 
rection and the other as a kind of rebuke. 
‘Fetch me a book from the library; it is 
on the table and has a brown hilling.’ 
‘Eat up your orts.’ I never heard these 
two words used by any other person. But 
‘fad’ was in common use by my mother. 
‘Hilling’ is the word from which comes 
one in very common use. ‘Orts’ is leay- 
ings, and in the case above referred to, 
would have been spoken of as one of his 
fads.” 


One of Major Pond’s Jck’s. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL, New York, 
writes of the paragraph in THe SATURDAY 
Review of Aug. 25, referring to John Bur- 
roughs: ‘‘ Mr. Burroughs has given many 
lectures and addresses, and always pleased 
his audiences, I think. He thought of going 
into it regularly about three years ago, but 
after a short trial under the management 
of the Redpath Lyceum, in Boston, gave 
it up as unpleasant and too tiresome. He 
likes to talk to a sympathetic audience, 
especially interested in hearing him, but 
not to a miscellaneous crowd. He has no 
particular nervousness, &c.—all no.” 


A Book for Sailors. 


JOHN R. SPEARS, Northwood, N. Y., 
writes: ‘‘In connection with the article op 
‘Soldiers’ BookS in Cromwell's Time,’ pub- 
lished in THe SaturRDAY Review of Aug. 
18, it may be of interest to note that the 
sailors of the eighteenth century were not 
forgotten by the pious bookmakers of Eng- 
land. I have a 16mo volume, bound in 
smooth leather, that was ‘ Printed for John 
Rivington, Bookseller to The Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, at the 
Bible and Crown, in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, 1767, (Price, 3d., or 25 for 5s.]’ 

“The title reads as follows: ‘The Sea- 
man’s Monitor, or ‘Advice to Seafaring 
Men, with Reference to Their Behaviour 
Before, In, and After Their Voyage. With 
Prayers for their Use. Also an Address 
to the Officers and Seamen in His Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Navy. With a Caution to 
Profane Swearers, and a Seasonable Ad- 
monition Agairst Mutiny and Piracy.’ 

“Josiah Woodward, D. D., was the au- 
thor, and the title page asserts that the 
work was ‘Published by His Majesty's 
Special Command.’ ‘ His Majesty's Proc- 
lamation, Dated at St. James, Jan. 5, 1714,’ 
that was written ‘to the end that all Vice 
and Debauchery may be prevented, and 
Religion and Virtue practiced by all Of- 
ficers, private soldiers, marines, and oth- 
ers who are employed in our service,’ is 
printed immediately following the title. 
This volume is of the seventh edition.” 


Thoreau Misunderstood, 

GPORGE J. MANSON, Brooklyn, writes: 
“Ia Tolstoi’s ‘ Resurrection,’ (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., ed.,) page 353,.the writer speaks of 
Thoreau, who ‘at the time when slavery 
existed in America said that under a Gov- 
ernment that imprisons any unjustly, the 
true place for a just man is also a prison.’ 

‘**T do not happen to have a life of Tho- 
reau at hand, but it occurs to me that 
this sentiment refers to the incident of 
Thoreau’s refusing to pay taxes at Con- 
cord, Mass., and his imprisonment on that 
account. From my recollection of Tho- 
reau’s life and writings, I do not think he 
ever took any active part or even showed 
any special interest in the slavery ques- 
tion."’ 


A Question of Grammar. 

ALONZO JONES, Battle Creek, Mich., 
takes exception to Mr. Walter W. Skeat's 
mode of expression under ‘“ License or Li- 
cence”’ in THe SaturDAY Review of Aug. 
18, and writes: “I am led to inquire where 
he could have obtained either license or li- 
cence to use the phrase ‘conform with’ in 
the second sentence: ‘The only rule is to 
conform with the prevailing fashion’? Or 
does he intend to tell us that the prevatl- 
ing fashion conforms, and that we should 
conform with it?” 


Doctors’ Names for the Hall of 
Fame. 


ESCULAPIUS, East Orange, N. J., writes: 
“In Tue SaturDAY Review of Aug. 18 
was published a list of names from which 
a selection was to be made for the Hall of 
Fame, New York, and as physicians, only 
one name was given, Dr. Valentine Mott, 
an eminent surgeon of his time; but what 
about the men famous in early New York 
history, Washington's personal friends and 
physicians, the Drs. Bard, father and son, 
who, in 1769, started the New York Hos- 
pital and visited it daily for thirty years? 
And their distinguished grandson, Dr. 
Francis Upton Johnston, who carried on 
the good work, and was for forty years 
associated with the hospital. Also Dr. Levy 
Sayre of later date, who has done so much 
to alleviate suffering? What New Yorkers 
are on the committee who don’t know these 
names? I ask as an old citizen, proud of 
its men of importance.” 


ere 








" Singing is a form of music, fs it not? 
and poets, if one does not mistake, are 
called singers. /William Morris called him- 
self the “idle singer of an empty day.” 
It would follow, having predicated with 


logical premises, that the third and irre-_ 


futable term of the syllogism would be 
that poets are musicians and vice versa. 
By ‘musician one means the composer who 
in musical notation records the beauty 
that reveals itself to him, just as the poet 
does in words, The poet holds the music 
in his soul from which ‘store he draws 
the inspiration of his song. He cannot 
sing a note vocally, perhaps. But he feels 
and comprehends, so that to his fine ear 
musical effort not of the best jars; though 
the sympathetic interpreters of music stand 
within close touch, 


They hear the swell 

Of music that to other ears is mute; 
They feel and may transmit like Israfel, 
Whose heartstrings are a lute. 


But composers are poets—tone poets; 
as Beethoven wrote love poems in “ Ade- 
laide"’ and the ‘“ Moonlight Sonata’; as 
Chopin in his compositions expressed with 
poetic feeling the unrest, longing, despair, 
and question of the life of an unhappy 
man, of an unhappy country. Beethoven 
and Chopin translated the poetic feeling 
of the poet's nature, the comprehension of 
ideal which is the highest reach of art. 
But in the work of Chopin the germ of 
decadence-had found a resting place as 
surely as in the verse of Baudelaire, of 
Verlaine, or of Leopardi. 

With Beethoven the sorrow is got morbid, 
though he was deaf to the sweet sounds he 
created. He was acquainted with grief, but 
it had no remorse to prick and to corrode; 
it plerces for him, with its note of infinite 
loss, the matin song of the lark, the madri- 
gal of the nightingale. The malady of the 
spirit never was Beethoven's. Failure 
with him was of earth, not hopeless. With 
Chopin it was of eternity as well, though, 
as in Sully-Prudhomme’s “ Prayer,” he 
seems to feel now and then that “ his doubt 
insults through him the God of his desires." 
But he continued to doubt; sadly, wearied- 
ly, with the gleams of ideal beauty touch- 
ing him to finer issues that were elusive to 
his soul, always lost in the sorrowful mazes 
of his minor chords; tragically sweet all 
the more, because the fullness of the per- 
ception could not be attained. 

The Wordsworthian spirit that William 
Watson epitomizes in his exquisite poem to 
Wordsworth— 


Thou hadst for weary feet the gift of rest, 


was also Mendelssohn's, whose “ impas- 
sioned quietude "’ has given peace of heart 
and mind to those who attune themselves 
to Hsten to the exquisite combinations of 
sweet notes that belong to the “ songs 
without words,”’ Schumann's meadow 
breath of youth swept with faint perfumes 
from untraveled lands—a Shelley, one might 
say. And the temperate grandeur of Bach's 
mighty fugues of rolling harmony strike 
the lofty note of Tennyson—one that echoes 
ever purely and clearly. 

Would not one call Wagner in part the 
Browning of music, “ the mighty-mouthed 
investor of proud harmonies'’? But that 
would be unjust to Browning, in whose soul 
the music was of a finer, subtler quality; 
complex and inextricably interfused with 
poetry that was of a reach infinitely be- 
yond and above the grasp of the German 
composer, 

And yet we hear that literary men—poets 
not care for music! This dictum 

from Mr: Lang, who has dictated 
cannily as a Scotchman should; probably 
with the ‘‘ skirl o’ the pipes’"’ in his ears, 
to which, perhaps, he would profess loy- 
alty. In Tue Review Mr. Moffet agrees 
with Mr. Lang. In fact, about most things 
it is difficult to disagree with Mr. Lang, 
who is so often gracefully and artistically 
right. One can at least be sorry for 
him that the “ pure music of the flutes of 
Greece’ will never ring abidingly in his 
ears; that the fragrance of heliotrope will 
never reveal itself when he ‘hears the 
chord of the diminished seventh." 

But one does not feel that Mr. Lang was 
quite in earnest in his dictum, ‘* The man 
in his soul.” Dare one 
say one has not? What beautiful thought, 
what ideal striving, what glorious grasp of 
truth but is music? 

Like an Aeolian harp that wakes 

No certain air, but overtakes 

Far thought with music that it makes. 


do 
comes 


who has no music 


one must take it, the highest 
It is also adjudged the 
highest form of art. The great painters 
were poets of vision. “I never saw a 
sunset like yours,” a woman said to Turner, 
“Don't you wish you could, ma'am?” he 
answered. Poetry is, if not “ frozen 
music,”’ at least music made articulate, 
blending the two into lasting harmony. 

Did Tennyson dislike music? He whose 
every utterance was liquid with the music 
of the spheres; he who was a master of 
the melody of long flowing lines, and 
whose musical range of language was a 
distinctive possession. Do we forget how 
he wrote: 


Poetry is, 
form of literature, 


There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the 
grass, 
Or night dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes; 
Music that brings sweet sleep down from 
the blissful skies. 
His songs are the most beautiful in the 
English language, for 


He sings of what the world will 
When the years have died away. 


be 


Did Poe who wrote 
Now sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 
Whose heartstrings are a lute, 


care nothing for music? Did Sidney Lanier, 


‘the poet-musician, who gave the define: 


tion, “‘ Music is love in search of a word,’* 
and who wrote the “ Symphony’ ? One re- 
members Dryden’s “ Alexander’s Feast,” 
with its sub-title, “The Power of Music.” 
And Keats, whose muse was musical, was 
it not, when he wrote the “Ode to the 
Nightingale ’’ ? Were not Burns and Moore 
melodists? Do not we recall Browning's 
wonderful harp song of “Saul,” the re- 
freshment “rounding all” of “ Abt Vog- 
ler,” not to speak of the ‘mesmeric music 
of many of his minor poems? Music, in its 
widest sense, to quote from the charming 
editorial essay on “ Browning as a Musi- 
cian,” is not as it is so often thought, the 
mere definition of -technicalities, of scien- 
tific execution, no more than the rhyming 
of final words and exactness of measures 
constitute true poetry. It is rather, is it 


not, the impalpable essence of perception? 
the 

Fire which a few discern, 

And a very few feel burn. 


Yet it illumines life with its star-shining 
light. Very vague to some— 


La réve au réve et la flfte au cor. 


Shakespeare, last and greatest, ranged in 
his work on flute, hafp, and violin—a vast 
orchestra which he tuned to sympathetic 
symphony. To his ear “the music had a 
dying fall."" It was gay, dreamy, tender; it 
was trumpetlike in its triumph, solemn in 
its dirge; but it was music—that rarer 
music to which the true poet's soul is-ever 
and always attuned, MAY HARRIS. 


Sutherland Edwards’s Recollections 
of Authors Who Liked Music. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I find in THe Saturpay Review of Aug. 
4 a very interesting article (taking up 
again the topic first discussed in a SaturR- 
DAY REVIEW editorial of July 21) on the ques- 
tion raised by Mr. Andrew Lang, whether 
writers, as a rule, care for music, as to which 
I should like, with your permission, to say 
a few words. Mr. Lang himself cares nei- 
ther for music nor for the drama—I mean 
the acted drama. The drama in literature 
of course interests him, and I have heard 
him give high praise to Paul de St. Victor's 
work on tragedy and comedy, ‘ Les Deux 
Masques."" But he no more goes to the 
play than to the opera. G. H. Lewes went 
often to the opera, and both he and George 
Eliot were constant attendants at the Mon- 
day popular. concerts in the best days of 
those excellent concerts of chamber music. 
They went together to see Liszt at Wei- 
mar, and one of Liszt's German biogra- 
phers has given an excellent account of 
this visit. Liszt was much pleased with 
George Eliot, and said that, without being 
personally attractive, there was something 
very engaging about her. He even accused 
her of coquettishness—the first and last 
time, I should think, that such a charge 
was brought against her—and declared that 
she did her best to captivate people. 

In her agreeable volume of reminiscences 
Miss Matilda Betham Edwards tells us 
how, having called one day on George El- 
iot and being kept to dinner, she was asked 
not to mind her hostess going away imme- 
diately afterward, as Lewes was going to 
take her to the opera to hear “ Fidelio,” 
and they wished to get there in time for 
the overture. In Lewes’s collected writings 
on theatrical subjects, an article may be 
found on the two Margarets—the Margaret, 
that is to say, in Gounod's “ Faust,” of 
Pauline Queen and the Margaret of Ade- 
lina Patti. Lewes, moreover, wrote in 
Frazer's Magazine the first account that 
ever appeared in England of Wagner's op- 
eratic system. 

I never saw Dickens at the opera, and 
never heard of going there; and the 
only mention of music that I can remember 
in his novels is his amusing account of Mr, 
Richard Swiveller's melancholy performs 
ance on the flute of “Away with Melan- 
choly.”” I have more than once met Thack- 
eray at the opera, though never at any or- 
chestral concerts, and in his early days he 
seems to have been familiar with operatic 
life. “‘ The Raven's Wing,"’ one of his most 
fascinating stories, is full of musical pas- 
sages, sketched with thorough knowledge. 
In “The Newcomes"’ may found a 
charming picture—or ‘“vision"’ it might 
rather be called—of the characters in ‘* Don 
Giovanni"; and the same work contains 
an enthusiastic reference to Taglioni, the 
most celebrated dancer of her time—a time 
when every operatic performance was fol- 
lowed by the performance of a ballet. 

As a rule, however, writers take but lit- 
tle interest in music. Carlyle was once 
taken to the opera as a bull might be 
taken into a china shop to see how much 
crockery he would break. He wrote an ace 
count of his strange adventure. He be- 
wailed the vanity and frivolity of the audi- 
ence; said that one of the singers, an ex- 
cellent baritone named Colletti, might have 
played an important part in life had he 
adopted some more “ heroic’? occupation; 
compared the ballet dancers, happily 
enough, to “animated compasses,"’ but did 
not know, or did not think it worth while 
to mention, the name of the opera per 
formed. 

I have seen Mr. John Morley once at a 
Handel festival and several times at impor- 
tant orchestral concerts. Mr. Balfour, too, 
goes to concerts of the Philharmonic type, 
and I am sure that he enjoys them, for he 
comes in morning dress, as though he had 
just managed to hurry away from the 
House of Commons. As a rule, however, 
the interest taken by Englishmen in music 
is very slight, and English writers scarcely 
differ in this respect from educated I 
lishmen generally. Among poets, however, 
an exception would have to be made in fa- 
vor of Browning, who, besides being able, 
like all poets, to praise music in the ab- 
stract, loved it, understood it, and prac- 
ticed it as an art. 

Milton, too, to go back to the past, both 
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be 





ae ee 


loved practiced it. At 
he used to frequent the opera, 


music and 


and he ad- 
Leonora Ba- 


language—"* Ad 


dressed to the famous singer, 


roni, a poem in the Latin 


Roma Canentem.” Byron, when 
Italy, 


to the 


Leonorum 
he was in perhaps 


let- 


interesting 


could searcely 
One of his 


any case, an 


avoid going opera 
ters contains, in 
account of a performance he had just wit- 
‘Othello.’ Goethe 


pleased 


nessed of Rossini's 


lighted in music and was always 


to hear of a new setting of one of his songs | 


He tried on 
Beet- 
aesthetics 


by Beethoven or by 
lon, 
hoven into a conversation on the 
“If you want to know my 
answered 


Schubert. 


one occa but in vain, to draw 


of music. views 
go and hear my symphonies,’ 
Beethoven. 
of music to the most 
art. He gave 
letters of introduction 
London and kept up 


some of 
the 
possible 
first 


performers of Sontag 
the best 
when she 
a correspondence with her during her stay 
In his eighty-fourth just before he 
died, he autiful 
to a once famous operatic singer whom he 
had admired in his 
student A performance 
benefit, and 

to help its 


visited 


year, 


addressed a very be poem 


heard and personally 


days at Strasburg 
her 


way 


was being 
Goethe 


success 


gotten up for 


wished in his own 


Paris to the 
frequently on 


Heine in his letters from 
Zeitung wrote 
musical subjects, <8.d his letter on Rossini's 
Mater’ as compared with Men- 
delssohn's “St. Paul’’ has been famous. 
As to Théophile G dislike for 
music, it was entirely sumed, if, indeed, 
it was ever difficult to 
believe could 


Allgemeine 
“ Stabat 


utier's 
‘ 
expressed It is 
much art 
alleged to have 
expres- 
devoid 


that a man of so 
(as he is 
Was the 

Besides 
statement is not 
“The most 

the noise of artillery 


have said 
that 
sive of all 
of art the 


true. 


ever 
most 

being 
even 

expressive of 
fire at 
cal- 


done) ‘music 
noises 
approx- 
imately 
all noises" is 
where guns of the largest 
employed. If Théophile 
keenest pleasure 
have 
them as well as he in fact 
criticisms I re- 


a big siege 
ibre are being 
Gautier had not taken the 

in musical performances he 
about 


could not 
written 
did. Among 
member in particular an admirable account 
of Mme. Viardot Garcia's performances in 
various operas, and he once said very hap- 
and with genuine of Ros- 

music: ‘It will old-fash- 
ioned; some day people will suddenly dis- 


his collected 


pily perception 


sini's never be 
cover that it has become antique 

The most amusing of music haters was 
certainly Sydney Smit... and even a musical 
enthusiast like myself help smiling 
in sympathy with him when, in reference to 
oratorio performances, he asks what 
hundred fiddlers fid- 
Moses the 


cannot 


sense 
there can be in “ five 
dling like 
Red Sea.” 
H. SUTHERLAND 
Aug. 11), 1900. 


mad about crossing 
EDWARDS. 


London, 


Humor Mistaken for Ignorance. 


To The 

I must hasten to 
woman writer of this 
criticism of J. P. P. 
fine She studied in Germany, 
and was wont to relieve the her 
mind and dissipate clouds and 
in that home “a deux” 
sonatas in the evenings. She 
understood the rules of harmonious 
position, and probably the reference to the 
evident pleasure the country people felt 
in the duet where parallel fifths appear 
Was a touch of her quaint humor. 

Many catchy revival hymns and popular 
contain successions of fifths. It is 
a mark of illiteracy in the musical taste, 
but people like it and ignorant 
composers of popular airs are often guilty 
of this misdemeanor. 


New York Times Saturday Review: 

defend the greatest 
century against the 
George Eliot was a 
musician. 
tension of 
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by playing 
undoubtedly 
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seem to 


EDITH GURNEY. 


Fort Dodge, Towa, Aug. 25, 1900, 





Mr. Howells’s Retrospect of Lowell. 
To The 

In his delightful retrospect’ of 
in the September Scribner Mr. Howells 
writes of *‘ The Cathedral" that Lowell's 
friends objected to *‘ some humorous lines, 
which seemed to them great a 
from the higher moods of the plece,” 
that “he could not change his lines, and 
they stand as he first wrote them.”” Now, 
it may be that he kept certain humorous 
lines to which objection had been made, 
but he did not keep the humorous episode 
which gave the most offense, that of the 
Englishman he encountered at “the pea- 
green inn,” in Chartres, and who, attempt- 
ing French with him, said: *‘ Esker voo ate 
a habitang?"’ to which Lowell replied that 
he had never eaten one. This episode, of 
some two pages length, was omitted from 
the later editions, and in such a way that 
the pronoun which originally referred to 
the Englishman now refers to the flies 
with which the pea-green inn was infested. 
Those who care to look up the passage, 
comparing the first and later editions, and 
seeing how the callida junctura was made, 
will be rewarded for their pains. 

JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Chesterfield, Mass., Aug. 29, 1900, 


New York Times Saturday Review: 
Lowell 


too drop 


but 


Charles Scribner's Sons are publishing to- 
day Cyrus Townsend Brady's “ Recollec- 
tions of a Missionary in the Great West,” 
a new edition of Hugh McCulloch's “ Men 
and Measures of Half a Century,” Robert 
Burns Wilson's new novel, “ Until the Day 
Break "'; a new illustrated edition of Emile 
Gaboriau’s French detective stories, Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick’s ‘‘ First Aid to the 
Young Housekeeper,’ ‘‘ The Howells Story 
Book,”" being a collection of stories for 
young children by William Dean Howells, 
seleeted and arranged by Mary E. Burt and 

ri | by Miss Howells and Mary RK. 
Zenaide Ragodin’s ‘ Herakles, 
./ Thebes, and Other Heroes of 


Rome j 


de- | 


Goethe extended his admiration 
charming | 
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ELIZABETH’S PILGRIMAGE. 


‘Extracts From an Article by the | 


Author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden,” Which 

| May Be Autobiographic. 

| “Hat! ha!” 

“The Pious Pilgrimage,”’ by 
“ Elizabeth Her 
National 


will exclaim certain readers 


the author 


and German Garden,” 
vhich appears in The 
; August. “I told 
beth is not an 
but 
* Elizabeth " is 
delightful 


you so! The fair Eliza- 


Englishwoman af all, 


a German." But can one be ire that 


etually giving the 


a few page of autobiography? 


The German atmosphere is there, to be 


sure, and the writer meditates intimately 


upor the character of her parents; 


not these meditations a trifle too objective, 


the style too direet to be German, ii pit 


of the interjected German phras« There 


gre anachronisms, too, if one would com- 


facts edi- 


those in the first 
Her 


may 


pare the with 


tion of “ Elizabeth and German Gar- 


den.”’ Parenthetically we remark that 


‘The Pious Pilgrimage has been incor- 


edition of “ Bliza 


We rather 


porated in the revised 
beth and Hier German Garden 
that the 
historian in “ The 


present a few extract 


suspect artist has obliterated the 


Pious Pilgrimage."’ We 
3, however, which are 


well worth reading, aside from their spe- 


cious revelations. Incidentally they may 


inspire the enthusiasm of experts on “ in- 


ternal’ evidence 


When the gray November weather came 
and_hung its soft, dark clouds low and un- 
broken over the brown of the plowed 
fields and the vivid emerald of the stretches 
of Winter corn, the heavy stillness weighed 
my heart down to a forlorn yearning after 
the pleasant things of childhood, the pet- 
ting, the comforting, the warming faith 
in the unfailing wisdom of elders. A great 
need of something to lean on and a great 
weariness of independence and responsibil- 
ity took possession of my and 
ing round for support and comfort in that 
transitory mood, the emptiness of the pres- 
ent and the blankness of the future sent 
me back to the past with all its ghosts 
Why should I not go and the place 
where I was born and where I lived so long; 
the place where I was so magnificently 
happy, so exquisitely wretched, so close 
to leaven, so near to hell, always either 
up on a cloud of glory or down in the 
depths with the waters of despair closing 
over my head? 

* . * . * 


soul; look- 


see 


* * 


and lasted 
when 


It was a complicated journey 
several hours. During the first part, 
it was still dark, I glowed with enthusiasm, 
with the spirit of adventure, with delight at 
the prospect of so seeing the loved 
place again; and thought with wonder of 
the long years I had allowed to pass since 
last | was there. Of what I should say to 
the cousins, and of how IL should introduce 
myself into their midst, I did not think at 
all; the pilgrim spirit was upon me, the un- 
practical spirit that takes no thought for 
anything, but simply wanders along enjoy- 
ing its own emotions. 

* . . . * ° 


soon 


+ 


Now, it is clearly a desirable plan, if you 
want to do anything, to do it in the way 
consecrated by custom, more especially if 
you are a woman. The rattle of a carriage 
along the road just behind me, and the fact 
that I started and turned suddenly hot, 
drove this truth home to my soul. The 
mist hid me, and the carriage, no doubt full 
of cousins, drove on in the direction of the 
house; but what an absurd position I was 
in! Suppose the kindly mist had lifted and 
revealed me Junching in the wet on their 
property, the cousin of the short and lofty 
ihe unangenehme Elizabeth! ‘ Die 
I could imagine 


letters, 
war doch immer verdreht,” 
zthem hastily muttering to each other, be- 
fore advancing decked with welcoming 
smiles. 

* . » . . . - 

I had an awful reverence for my grand 
father. He never petted and he often 
frowned, and such people are generally 
reverenced. tesides, he was a Just man, 
everybody said; a just man who might 
kaye been a great man if he had chosen, 
and risen to almost any pinnacle of world- 
ly glory. That he had not so chosen was 
held to be a convincing proof of his great- 
ness; for he was plainly too great to be 
great in the vulgar sense, and shrouded 
himself in the dignity of privacy and po- 
tentialities. This, at least, as time passed 
and he still did nothing, was the belief of 
the simple people around. People must 
believe in somebody, and having pinned 
their faith on my grandfather in the prom- 
ising years that lie round thirty, it was 
more convenient to let it remain there. He 
pervaded ovr family life till my sixth 
year, and saw to it that we all behaved 
ourselves» and then he died, and we were 
glad that he should be in heaven. He was 
a good German (and when Germans are 
good they are very good) who kept the 
commandments, voted ‘for the Govern- 
ment, grew prize potatoes, and bred in- 
numerable sheep, drove to Berlin once a 
year with the wool in a procession of wag- 
ons behind him and sold it at the annual 
Wollmarkt, rioted soberly for a few days 
there, and then carried most of the pro- 
ceeds home, hunted as often as possible, 
helped his friends, punished his children, 
read his Bible, said his prayers, and was 
genuinely astonished when his wife had 
the affectation to die of a broken heart. 
I cannot pretend to explain this conduct. 

° * . * * * * 

The site of my garden was occupied by 
a rockery, and the orchard grass with all 
its treasures had been dug up, and the 
spaces between the trees planted with cur- 
rant bushes and celery in admirable rows; 
so that no future little cousins will be able 
to dream of celestial hosts coming toward 
them across the fields of daffodils, and will 
perhaps be the better for being free from 
visions of the kind, for as I grew older, 
uncomfortable doubts laid hold of my 
heart with cold fingers, dim uncertainties 
as to the exact ultimate position of the 
gardener and the governess, anxious ques- 
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Postponement 


Owing to the impossibility of 


manufacturing 


enough copies to fill advance orders on the date 
announced, the publishers are forced to postpone 


the delivery of 


THE 


Master Christian 


One of the mos: remarkable books of recent yzars 


BY 


Marie Corelli 


First Edition, in 


150,000 Copies 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 


would be if it were 
after all to be sheep, 
we all three might 
same fold at the 

3, struck me as 
not have 


tionings as to how it 
they who turned oui 
and | who—? For that 
be gathered into the 

last never, in those d: 
pessible, and if it had I 
liked it. 


should 


A Story of the Flains.* 


As in his former book, Mr. 
* The Girl at the Half-way House,” 
both 


Hough, in 
makes a 
valuable contribution to 
and history. 

Book L., War,” is a 
breezy 


‘The Day of 
matic prelude to the 
West, progressively told in ‘* The Daygfthe 
Buffalo,” ‘‘ The Day of the Cattle,"’ ‘The 
Day of the Plow.” Finely and succinctly is 
portrayed the Southern spirit that bravely 
flower of its manhood and sent 
bullet or 


story of the 


buried the 


its boys to ‘speed a stop one” 


in a hopeless cause. 


Admirably contrasted are the nonchalant 
veterans who ‘had long 
small a thing is life, how easily 
the 
fifst realization of 
horror of baitle, the 


these 


since seen how 


to be ended,” and boys “pale and 


their 
The 
victory are 


sick with 


war means. an- 
stamped 


pictures; 


guish of 
pages as upon Verestchagin's 
well is it that it should be so 
politicians who make 
who 


upon 


Long enough 
have the war and the 
preachers and 
seen only the glittering uniforms and heard 
only the trlumphant blare of the trumpets 
as the hosts march forth to the hideous 
and cruel realities of conflict. 
painter and for writer to show the ghastly 
field where the battle fought— 
‘the contortions, the frozen ultimate 
agonies left for survivors to see 
member, so that they should no more 


women 


has been 


go to 
war.” 

It was natural, that after the 
clysm, when for so many the 
of their world seemed to have 
should the restlessness, 
distaste for beginning life 
hedged about with petty 
which led to the rapid settling of the West, 
where all was large, unconventional, free. 
Hence to the West, from North and South, 


very bottom 
fallen out, 
the 


over 


comeé 
again, 


the author turns the steps ‘of his dramatis | 


personae, with the result of what Dr. 
Conan Doyle's schoolboy critic would sure- 
ly pronounce a “ripping good story,” and 
the less infallible professional reviewer 
will read with stirred pulse and with a 
high estimate of its merit. 

The book tells, too, a pretty romance, 
though the author is scarcely as much at 
home with lovers as with men of action. As 
Barrie declares of Scotch authors, he is a 
little shy of his emotions, but perhaps 
he is none the worse for that. In books as 
in human beings, those of natures the 
finest and largest hold their sentiment in 
solution, an influence sweetening the whole 


a life, and not in an obvious sugared 
ump. 

Mr. Hough has the art of making his 
readers see and feel with him what he has 
seen and felt. [t is cause for thanksgiving 
that before the founding of the empire of 
the West should cease to be matter of 
contemporary history, it should have found 
a historiographer so sympathetic, so alto- 
— adequate as the. author of “ The 

tory of the Cowboy’ and “The Girl at 
the Half-Way House.” 

*THE GIRL AT THE HALF-WAY HOUSE, A 
Story of the Plains. By B. Hough. ~ New 
York: D, appleton & Co. 
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SECOND EDITION 


This is a most interesting 
and vivacious novel, dealing | 
with society life in the Hub, 
with perhaps a tinge of the 
flavor of Vagabondia. Weare 
not yet at liberty to give the 
true name of the author, but 


she is well known in literature. 
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foyal-to his native land. 

Sy Satie a ae tom 

know that ~ the name of no American 

writer is more widely famous than that 

of, this unhappy gentleman, who could 

not lve at peace among the people 
whose children are proud of him. 
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A BOOK WANTED. 
A new political economy from a strong 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1900. | and authoritative hand would be wel- 


OOOO 
FENIMORE COOPER AND MANHAT- 
: TAN. 


We print in another column some in- 
teresting extracts from an unpublished 
work by James Fenimore Cooper. The 
title is given by our correspondent, Mr. 
Keese, as “The Men of Manhattan,” 
though in the painstaking biography of 
Prof. Lounsbury it is given as “ The 
Towns of Manhattan.” As Mr. Keese 
quotes from the portion of the proofs 
which escaped tte fire that destroyed 
the manuscript in the printer’s office, he 
is probably correct as to the title. What- 
ever it may have been called, the little 
work, which was the last on which Coop- 
er was engaged, and which was in the 
press at the time of his death in 1851, 
relates to a subject that always enlisted 
the author’s warm interest, the. growth 
and prosperity of the chief city of the 
country. His calculations in the extracts 
given undoubtedly appeared at that time 
extravagant, but they were logical 
enough as based on the facts that had 
come within his own observation. 

Cooper took up his residence in this 
city in his early manhood. It was here 
that his first remarkable success as a 
story writer was attained, and the scene 
of that work, “The Spy,” was laid in 
the hills and valleys north of the city, 
the “ neutral ground” between the con- 
tending armies. The war was but six 
years closed at the time of his birth, and 
he must have known many a staid citi- 
zen of ‘‘ Manhattan” who had shared in 
its perils and glories. The changes that 
he had witnessed, or of which he 
have had intimate 
hardly less wonderful, relatively, than 
those he confidently predicted. He had 
lived abroad for some and had 
krown the old and established cities with 
which he ventured to compare the future 
New York as his prophetic 
dicted it. He did not then realize the 
forces of growth that would affect Lon- 
don through the development of means of 
communication and the tremendous ad- 


must 


knowledge, were 


years, 


vision pre- 


vance of trade with all parts of the earth, 
and the New York of to-day 
near the of London 
of the 
undoubtedly 
city, 


is not so 
as he 


would 


population 
thought the close 
see it. But actual 
growth of the of the 
whole district surrounding the shores of 
the harbor, 
in mind, 


century 
the 

and still more 
which is what he had really 
has been even greater than he 
could have imagined. 

Our readers will note that Cooper per- 
ceived fifty years since that New York 
“ essentially National in interests, 
and pursuits. No one,"’ he 
“thinks of the place as belonging to a 
State, but to the United 
The revenue paid into the Treas- 
ury this point comes in reality 
the pockets of the 
same 


was 
position, said, 
particular 
States. 
at from 
The 
is true of her sales and their pro- 
That it 
Cooper Unfortunately 
still: 


whole country. 


ceeds.”" is as true 
it. 


is equally 


now as was 
when 
his next 
* Indeed, 


sympathy 


wrote 
remark true 


there is very little 
the 
Hudson and the interior— 
of the 
power of collected capi- 


country to distrust the 


between places at the 


mouth of the 
the 


jealousy 


vulgar prejudice 


of the 


envy and 
tal causing the 
town 

In these 
which poor Cooper 


words we the 


the 


catch 
was in 


tone in 


ways. It would not excite much atten- 
tion at present, and is indeed far milder 
than criticism of each other that many 
of us now indulge in with little harm to 
the critic or the victims. But Americans 
were mere sensitive in those days, and 
had been very much more so a decade 
earlier when Cooper began his remarka- 
ble series of efforts to improve them by 
relentless exposure of what he regarded 
as their faults and defects. There is not 
much doubt that he was patriotic and 
sincere in his motives, but his self-as- 
sumed task was with sad 


clumsiness and with tragic consequences 


performed 


political | 


habit of |! 
commenting on his countrymen and their 
| us in the controversy that has been go- 


| 


} 








come at the end of this century in which 
so many books on that subject have been 
published. It is time that it were writ- 
ten. It is two generations since J. S. Mill 
began to write on the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth., Adam Smith,~ of 
course, was of the previous century and 
stands in the same relation to all who 
have come after him as Grotius to the 
later text writers on international law. 
He stated the problems and gave his 
successors a valuable opportunity to 
contest his solutions. Jevons, Cairnes, 
Sidgwick, and Thorold Rogers, a sturdy 
and eminent group of English writers, 
have had readers and influence in this 
country, but they wrote before the flood of 
new theories about man and his relation 
+o his fellow and to the State had been 
fully formulated. Carlyle and after him 
Ruskin discussed economic facts and 
principles with much violence and little 
understanding, richness of invective and 
poverty of ideas—that is, of sound ideas, 
and from them in large part Mr. Henry 
George and his school acquired their 
views and mental habits toward the sub- 
ject of the dollar and the man. Mr. 
George's mind was unscientific and he 
was self-trained for his economic writ- 
ing. Writers of far less ability have 
adopted his principles without examina- 
tion, for which they had no capacity, and 
the new Socialistic school of political 
economy has multiplied in apostles and 
publications until it has distinctly influ- 
enced the politics of the country and the 
Even the 
here and there visibly influenced by 
the new doctrines. * 


course of legislation. courts 


are 


It is unnecessary to give to the world 
any more formal discussions of the theo- 
ries of Ricardo. In the 
trick Shepherd political 
called the dismal science. 


time of the Et- 
economy was 
But there is 


| need for a competent examination of the 


teachings of the Most of 
those who teach it fail to carry out their 
theories logically to their consequences, 
Perhaps they lack the gift of scientific 
imagination to picture forth what would 
happen if their doctrines should come to 
be controlling. 


new Socialism. 


Students of the science, 
would be grateful for the help 
of a strong hand to guide them in the 
maze of new and untried theories that 
confront them at every turn. 


however, 


The school of writers who have been 
happily described as professional friends 
cf man have taught the world some 
truths that it could ill afford to ignore. 
One of them is that human 
no longer be considered as a mere 
modity to be governed by the ruthless 
law of demand and supply. But 
with the truths much 

that we do not know to be true. 
thinkers hold it to be quite untrue. 
body of this economic 


labor can 


com- 


along 
there is matter 
Many 

The 
literature is now 
sufficiently great to repay a systematic 
examination and review. 
Foxwell 


George, 


Nicholson and 
among English and 
Prof. Ely, Prof. Bemis, the mu- 
nicipal ownership advocates all and sun- 
dry, Mr. Bryan, and other contributors 
to American literature of that school 
furnish a goodly shelfful of works that 
we should like to see pass under the crit- 


writers, 


icism, as a whole, of a mind as clear and 


| logical as that of the late David A. Wells. 





| LOUIS RHEAD AND ANOTHER ROY- 


CROFT BOOK. 
A few additional letters have reached 
ing on recently among correspondents 
writing to THe SATURDAY REVIEW con- 
the Roycroft books. We are 
pleased to see that the discussion has 
extended from our columns to the edi- 
torial columns of some of our influential 
contemporaries in various parts of the 
country. Meanwhile, there has just ap- 
peared from the Roycroft Press a new 
volume, of which it is a pleasant task to 
say commendatory things. This volume 
contains a reprint of one of Mr. Hub- 
bard's ‘“‘ Little Journeys ’"’—that to the 
home of Walt Whitman, and the familiar 


cerning 


jess than a pabdigl pase in its present 
form, has led’to its being too heavily 
leaded for the best artistic effect, but 
otherwise the volume shows a most at- 
tractive page; the tone of the paper, a 
soft yellow just off white, being very 


| pleasing. The book has been made in a 


special edition of fifty copies, iluminated 
by hand; the entire work seeming to be 
very much above the general average of 
the Roycroft work. The large initials 
are of unusual design, the various let- 
ters, in pale colors, standing out against 
an elaborately patterned dark back- 
ground outlined in gold. 

The most noteworthy feature of this 
book, however, is its beautiful title-page; 
the elaborate border of which, in soft 
browns, is particularly effective on the 
yellowish paper, showing much elabora- 
tion of design very carefully worked out. 
The central panel, beside an artistically 
printed title, contains a beautifully 
drawn figure against a background of 
green leaves. The whole page is so ef- 
fective, both in design and execution, as 
well as in the unusual amount of fine 
detail work involved, that we are not 
surprised to find it the work of Louis 
Rhead. The coloring of the figure and 
its leafy background are in soft tones 
of green and purple, the whole making 
one of the most effective title-pages re- 
cently seen. The work of the illuminat- 
or on this page is confined to gold lines 
on either side of the brown of its border. 

The frontispiece is a well executed pho- 
togravure portrait of Walt Whitman, 
after a bas relief by Jerome Conner, 
which is printed in sepia and will be 
found to add to the attractiveness of the 
The least pleasing feature of 
the book is its binding, which is in the 
familiar Roycroft ooze calf. 
ticular volume, 


volume. 


This par- 
is mouse-col- 
ored, and is lined with a soft gray Irish 
poplin, 


however, 


the colors being far less glaring 
than is often the case in the Roycroft 
only * Walt 
gold letters on a centre 


its 
in 


work, and 
Whitman,” 
panel. 


decoration, 


As to the book's literary 


Hubbard's journeys to the 


Mr. 
homes of fa- 


value, 


mous men and women are quite the best 
things he has done. Slangy as they un- 
doubtedly which detracts not a lit- 
tle their final they 
often show the most sympathetic knowl- 
edge and intuition of the subject of the 
journey—a sympathy not only felt but 
which Mr. Hubbard is able to communi- 
cate to his readers, which is a much 
more unusual fact. The Stevenson essay 
is too well known to all readers of “ Fa- 
miliar Studies of Books and Men to 
need any reference here. The little book 
gives us a vivid and faithful 
of both Whitman the 
the artist. It must 
that the essays con- 
of which 
the Whitman here reprinted forms part, 
(the Whit- 
man having been finished in 1873,) at a 
time when Walt Whitman's literary work 
was almost practically 


are, 


from effectiveness, 


as a whole 
character sketch 
man and Whitman 
be remembered, too, 
tained in “ Familiar Studies,” 


date from the early seventies, 


unrecognized in 


his English 
It is probable, 


America and when, in fact, 
fame was just beginning. 
therefore, that this essay would not have 
written on just these lines had it 
the 


mature 


been 
| been product of Stevenson's 


years. 


more 





MACAULAY AND HIS STYLE. 


It seems that Prof. Jebb of England 
has found some 
This 


good words to say for 
will to 
innocent persons who have per- 
enjoying such things as the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings and 


Macaulay. be refreshing 
those 
sisted in 
the essay on history in spite of the com- 
bined attacks of the allied critics on the 
once-worshipped writer of sparkling re- 
views. Of late years it has been regard- 
ed as an evidence of Philistinism to ad- 
mire and people who rave 
over the style of such slovenly writers 
as Walter Pater have sneered at the 
rhetorical sentences of the earlier au- 
thor. It must be admitted that Macau- 
Jay’s style is by no means perfect, and 


Macaulay, 





he himself declared that it was not a 
good model. But Prof. Jebb has called 
attention to some decided merits in his 
manner of expression, and he might have 
noted one or two others. 

The learned professor notes with great 
pertinence that the Macaulayan style is 
that of an orator rather than an essay- 
ist. He preserves in remarkable measure 


sages in his works t have been 
written for public delivery. Indeed, Tre- 
vyelyan notes in his life of Macaulay 
that he had a reputation for great brill- 
fancy on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, and that the cry, “ Macaulay is 
up,” heard in the lobbies, was sufficient 
to start all stragglers to their seats. It 
is very easy for the reader of Macaulay 
to conceive the truth of this assertion, 
The style invites the sonorous delivery 
of an accomplished public speaker. And 
this suggests the use to which this style 
may be put as a model for the student 
of to-day. The average college youth 
has no idea of the difference between 
the essay and the oratorical styles. One 
of the chief reasons why commencement 
orations are so deadly dull to hear is 
that they are not orations at all, but 
neatly written essays, without any 
nervous, rhetorical force, without any 
warmth of figurative fancy in them. If 
the attention of these students was 
drawn to the fine oratorical, quality in 
“the writings of Macaulay they might 
greatly profit thereby. 

Another trait of the style of the Eng- 
lish historian and essayist is its perfect 
clearness. One is never in doubt as to 
Macaulay’s meaning. This is partly due 
to the oratorical directness of the speech. 
It is a quality, however, which is too 
often The young students 
of the art of writing might with advan- 
tage examine the nature of the Macau- 
lay style, and help themselves materially 
by imitating its nervous force and its 
clearness, 


overlooked. 


ETERNAL FITNESS IN BOOKS. 


When the thought of “ better books,” 
in an intellectual sense, has been pre- 


sented to the mind of general readers, by 
an association of influential men, formed 
the of 
such, the term suggests also a betterness 
in which 
there is scarcely less need for some slight 
While the class of books that 
many of 


to promote buying and selling 


in books in a material sense, 
agitation. 
bear stereotyped price, 
which come like 
launched in all the 
fitness that 


found 


one 
Summer fashions and 
so depart, are form 
and decorative 
there 


in 


art can suge- 
alongside of 
book 
masterpieces of this and past 
in all 
at prices that produce 


gest, are to be 
these 


stores the 


abundance in general 


centuries, branches of literature, 
in us an unpleas- 
ant feeling of incongruity, and in forms 
which do not so much as hint the natural 
relation between the soul and body of a 


book, 
Those 


people 


to 
of cheapness, 


books are meant appeal to 


who have a sense 


but no notion of fitness; whose knowl- 


edge of books is little more than a sense 


of sound, whose recognition of a literary 


name can be considered as 
the 


tellectuality. 


at most only 


primal heavings of an incipient in- 


We do not deprecate low 
prices, per se; 
lay 


finement, 


thrift and economy in out- 
nt the 
and the introduction of taste 


are consiste with highest re- 


in the ideas in the 
of the 
But 
an immoral thing, 


adoption of artistic 
of life 


all means to be 


common things is a feature 


time by approved. 
we hold a low price as 
which ruthlessly produces such deterio- 
ration in material character as renders 
And 
if such practices are to be execrated gen- 
applied to the books which 


constitute the literature of a people, 


the article really dear at any price. 


erally, when 
they 
held in 
Medici ” 
ina 


must be abhorrence. To put the 
“ The of 


garb of such quality as in no 


“ Religio or Essays 


Elia” 
manner suggests the soul within, and in 


which they become reduced on the first 


perusal to tatterdemalions, is an offense 
against the eternal fitness of things, and 
blesses neither him that sells 
that buys. 

The appreciation of the 
externals of a book accords very exactly 
of 


We should much prefer for a 


nor him 


individual's 


with his appreciation its essential 
qualities. 
classic plain cicth and a white printed 
label to the decorations of mere conven- 
tionalism: and, if we had the 
it, there is a particular form that is best 
adapted to the character of every book 
that helps us in the reading to an appre- 
hension of the thought that is in it, as by 
the coefficient framing of a picture we 
are helped to the interpretation and en- 
joyment of it. The habitual reading of 
good literature produces in us this sense 
of form and fitness, and we in time ac- 
quire a ready and instinctive preference 


wit to see 





for what is excellent alikegn workman- 
ship and in art. The good reader 
that the books he puts on his shelf im- 
prove in external characteristics as his 
of their 
increases, time ‘it 
“The Spectator” or “ Tatler” in cloth. 
There are books to which we come in 
such 
them in a form which renders them read- 


qualities 
to see 


appreciation intrinsic 


In pains him 


intimate relations that we prefer 


ily companionable, and pleasant to hand | 


and eye; and others to which our attach- 
that may be 
for 


ment is closer still; 


weighty and bulky, we lay them 


upon our knees in silence and solitude, as | 
us the | 


forth for 
ointment. 


only then do they 
of their good 


pour 
One of 
not read 


savor 
the 
Beaumont 


of readers could 
and Fletcher 
lio; letting kind feelings overcome 
fastidiousness, preferred ‘‘Tom Jones” 
and “ The Vicar of Wakefield ”’ 
very odor of an old circulating library. 

cheaper than 


wisest 
except in fo- 


and, 


Good books much 


they 


are 


once were, and there is no good 


reason why they should not be still more | 


The of factitious and anomalous 
prices the 
books who do not adjust their operations 
likely 
The anomaly of a uniform price for cur- 
for 
business 


80. age 


is passing, and makers 


accordingly are to pass with it. 
is inconsistent 


is’ the 


rent novels, instance, 


with correct ideas, and 


illegitimate offspring of an illegitimate 
parent. Is the 
worth exactly the same as Marie Corel- 
li’s? form at a guinea 
and a half held its own in England from 


The three-volume 


the exigent circumstances of the circu- 
library. Now that 
have changed the 


is again established, not as 


lating its form and 


price anomaly of a 
uniform price 
it is related to the cost, but by arb&trary 
settlement. 

The 


may be trusted, 


respectable publishing business 


we believe, to square its 
operations to open-eyed intelligence, and 
while producing such an article as the 
bibliophile may innocently indulge his 
passion upon, 


for it; 


maké a fair and just price 


and by that means we doubt not 


painful forms of which, 


cheapness, by 


with sacrilegious hand, “ Ivanhoe 


“Esmond” may be seen tossed in the 


companionship of yellow journals. 


HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR. 


Why is it that so many writers neglect to 
become thus 
selves the honors that always bedeck the 
brow of the latter class of literary endeav- 
orers? 

X. was on the staff of a popular newspa- 
per. Over that blind 
for paper story after story 
widely and that entered into the 
mental life of the time. He bestowed quite 
as much care upon the preparation of these 
stories as but he was 
and remained to the end of the chapter a 
mere “‘ newspaper man."' He was not point- 
ed out in restaurants and at the theatre as 
“the eminent Mr. X., 
eminent. 

For ten years he made himself valuable 
to his paper and amusing and instructive 
and stimulating to and then 
he and in his obituary attained a 
brief glory, for he was spoken of as “ the 
brilliant though anonymous narrator of 
the long series of tales that have enlivened 
the pages of The Asterisk for so 
years."’ 

His fellow-newspaper men accompanied 
the remains to the grave, and he was 
mourned by those who knew him as a 
bright newspaper man, who might have 
made a big name, but the great public, 
which never knew his personality but his 
work only, speedily forgot it and read the 
vastly inferior work of his anonymous suc- 
cessor with equal interest, not deeming it 
literature because it was not in a book. 

How different was the career of his next 
Gor neighbor, Laurence Sterne Chase. He 
did begin to write uritil X. had been at 
it nine years; but he was after name and 
fame, and he resolved to become an au- 
thor at once. He wrote a simple tale, not 
half as good as any of those that X. had 
written, but, instead of selling it to a 
newspaper, which act would have robbed 
it of literary merit, he induced a publisher 
to bring it out in book form, and the very 
instant that book appeared on the coun- 
ters he was an “ author.” After that it was 
easy, dead easy. He never sent anything 
out without writing beneath the title “ au- 
thor of ‘ The Rehabilitation of Zadkiel Pet- 
tersen,’’' and his work sold everywhere 
and was gathered up into books every six 
months in order that it might quickly be- 

come eyes. Tn @ few short months his 
photograph ado: 
ing pages of pat 
roe gm 


“authors” and deny them- 


he wrote 
that was 


signature 
his 
quoted, 


an “‘author’"’ would, 


" because he 


was not 


‘its readers, 
died, 


many 


finds | 


but 
| from day to day, 


| While he was not, 
| to him. 


ever so | 





| ing people down the 


with the | 


| the angels,” 
| Shakespeare, 


of | 


| newspaper 


work of George Meredith | 


Meye 
} contributed a paper on “ World 
its ability to prevent the inroad of those | 


| Deutsche 
and | 
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rower and other papers of that sonata 
ccentained admiring references to him, and 


he was everywhere spoken of as “ the ris- 


| ing young author.” 


X. would have liked fame, (being human,) 
he 
intent 


was a 
on doing his work faithfully 
though he sometimes 
“author” 


simple-minded newspaper 
man, 
and, 
wondered Chase an 


why was 


Poor X. 
an‘ 


lived and died without becoming 
author,”’ when he might have become 
an admirable one by the 
a book of his sketches. While 
afternoon tea with 
had to be content 


simple process of 
getting out 
Chase was sipping 
smart young women, X. 
with a hasty beer with a fellow-newspaper 
man, and Chase’s name will go on deafen- 
ages simply 
had the 


and become a “ literary man" 


to get out a book 
by the oper- 


he forethought 
ation. 

Many a young maiden who dotes on the 
adventures of Van Bibber and thinks Rich- 
Harding Davis ‘a little than 
and a good deal higher than 


ard lower 


would not have considered 
of 
first came out in the pages of 
at that time 
man, but simply a 


man, 


those tales worthy perusal when they 


a newspaper. 
was not a Hit- 
brilliant 


Because Davis 


erary very 

But though it shatters convention to say 
so, the fact is that the Van Bibber sketches 
just added to the 
brililance of ten 
* litera- 


as clever when they 
of that 
as when 


were 
evening 
they 
and their inventor became an 


paper 
years ago became 


ture,"’ “ au- 


thor” by the simple expedient of binding 


cloth and adding 
pictures by Gibson. 


CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. 


them between covers 


* smart” 


“WORLD LITERATURE.” 


The phrase “ world literature '’ was an 
invention of Goethe. His own hope that 
he might produce some work of literary 
fit was unques- 


ticnably realized. 


to be so classified 
Goethe is ranked with 


art 


| Homer and Dante, and one feels inclined 


to place Shakespeare in that company, if 
the of it. But 
r, a German essayist who has lately 
Litera- 
Day” to the 
object to 


not at head Richard 


the 
Rundschau, 


ture and Present 
would 


that classification. 


In tracing the influence still exerted by | 


been credited by their 
the of 


writers who have 


contemporaries with production 


“ world literature,” this essayist declares 


the world Shake- 
while the Catholics rejected Mil- 
if we accept Herr Mey- 


that refused 


speare, 


Latin 
ton; wherefore, 
er’s theory, Shakespeare and Milton are 
to be accounted makers of “ world 
literature.” The Bible, Sophocles, 
Cervantes, presumably, still stand. 
Herr Meyer thinks 
that English literature has been almost 


not 


As a matter of fact, 


-perhaps even insu- 
lar. he 
feels, he can account for without giving 


exclusively national— 
Byron's world-wide popularity, 


Byron a place among makers of world 
literature. He is forced to admit, though, 
and his admission, in the circumstances, 
is positively startling, that Sir Walter 
Scott’s historical novels exerted an in- 
fluence that was once felt all over the 
and that Dickens influenced the 
“humorous novel” of all languages. 
The world influence of both these writ- 
ers, however, is of the past. 

We fancy Herr Meyer is not to be 
taken very seriously. Dickens and Scott, 
and especially the former, are essentially 
national writers. Dickens cannot be 
very successfully translated. He seems 
to belong exclusively not only to the 
English language, but to English habits 
of thought and feeling. On the other 
hand, the works of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton survive Latin refusal and Catholic 
rejection. 


world, 


HELP FOR THE EDUCATED BUT 
FRIENDLESS. 


We desire to’ direct readers’ attention 
to an account of a new society, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood, which appears else- 
where in this issue of Tum SATuRDAaY Re- 
virw. That such a society is doing a very 
necessary work, on purely social lines, 
and among a class of people seldom 
reached by charitable work, either in 
churches or boys’ and girls’ clubs, or even 
through the efforts of either the Young 
Men’s or Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciations, seems to be sufficiently apparent. 

The recent discussion in these pages was 
brought about by a letter from a young 
women teudont tp our, city signing heresté 


he cgrrmayrl who, while here as a stranger 


| quaintances, 


the reason never occurred | 


|, would welcome 
forded 


H 9 
of 
because | 





| cullar interest to the world at large. 





and | 





| that 
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ment 
she lives. 

It is probable that this young 
taken as typical of many, 
who are in the same 
ac- 


woman's 
case may well be 
both men and women, 
situation, who, while having many 
yet through the possession of 
birth, education, and previous environment 
superior to their present surroundings, de- 
better than is easily 
A great city offers many attrac- 
higher and 


and while 


sire something ob- 
tainable. 
tions to its residents of both 

social grades than her own, 
she is evidently in no need of financial as- 
she like 


social recognition 


lower s 


and others in 
the 
letters, 
which form of 
the avowed aims of the brotherhood. 


Whether or not this 


sistance, position 


af- 


by invitations, and intro- 


ductions, assistance is one 


association may ac- 


} complish good results in the direction of its 
| most important aim, that of forwarding the 


cause of international arbitration, the un- 


| usual methods of help suggested in its cir- 


culars, and the class of people it hopes to 


reach in a purely fraternal Spirit and in 
ways charitable or even church organiza- 
to 
and its work one of pe- 
The 
of the association, omnia 
may taken of the 


spirit in which its work is intended to be 


tions could never hope make 


this brotherhood 


compass, 


motto Amor 


vincit,”’ be as typical 


accomplished. 


Ainsworth R. ‘Seolleed~ ays Appre- 
- ciation. 
To The New York Timea Saturday Review: 
The admirable notice of Ainsworth R 
Spofford’s “ Book for All Readers” in 
THe New YorkK Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
of Aug. 25 was but a fust tribute to the 
book and its author. Ve have librarians 
and librarians; we have numberless indl- 
vidual encyclopedias ‘‘in our midst’; we 
are confronted by pundits in a thousand 
editorial sanctums, and Sir Oracle reigns 
in ten thousand pulpits, whose wisdom 
ceaselessly drools from the 
hive of modern inspiration. 
When men and women and children flee 
from the avalanche of reading that no hu- 
man power can now avert, he is indeed a 
public benefactor who can direct our 
into the grottoes wherein each may 
discoveries of what is sweetest and best 
and mest sustaining of intellectual good, 
and be saved from the distraction that pre- 


make 


| vails without. 


Such benefactors are, oh, how few in 
librarian and pundit and 
preacher, and the public of readers walks 
bewilderingly in the mazes of the chaos 
which the avalanche cfeates. Mr. Spof- 
ford is this genius in. the 
truest comfort, and 
direct book writer, book reader, book 
gatherer, and book worshipper, and out of 
the mazes to bring the order, method. and 
natural which make us secure 
in our acquisitions, mental and material 
We questicn if, in all our wide domain, 
there is a person so well equipped with a 
knowledge of books as books, and so fa- 
miliar witea their contents. That store of 
information is, in truth, amazing to all 
who have been privileged to test its full- 
As mentor and guide, he almost 


number, despite 


public's good 
the pilot to aid, 


sense 


selection 


ness. 


| never fails to convey the seeker to the ex- 


right author, or books, or documents 
answer to the required demand. He 
is, aS many exacting inquisitors can at- 
test, teeming with book lore, yet seeming- 
ly unconscious of this incomparable merit; 
and that he is genial, cordial, helpful to 
all, no searcher after book contents in 
the great Library of Congress will gain- 
say. It is due to this veteran servitor of 
the people to say all this—eminently due; 
and also to reveal the intercsting fact 
that, in him, Congressmen, for many 
years, have had a teacher and purveyor so 
wise,. so industrious, so help-giving that 
each and all of them confess his worth. 

His book, like-his talk, is exceptionally 
useful, suggestive, and inspiring. It is the 
precipitate of a life experience in cease- 
less touch with writers, thinkers, and 
leaders in our intellectual development, 
and yet is so filled with practical things 
appertaining to books and their acquire- 
ment that the volume is a manual for the 
millions who read and possess even the 
beginnings of a library, as also for those 
who, having means to that end, acquire 
the editions or volumes whose mere 
money worth makes them a precious pos- 
session. The eminent librarian has done 
the book lovers a great service, for whicn 
they will be grateful; and his book, passing 
into the -17,000 well-ordered libraries of the 
land, will be, to librarians and readers 
alike, an incentive to an expansion that 
even the anti-expansionist will hail with 
delight. oO. J. V. 
The Terraces, Aug. 29, 
1900. 
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Hohokus, N. J., 


* An Unwritten Autobiography.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I was much struck by the editorial ar- 
ticle on “An Unwritten Biography" in 
your SATURDAY REVIEW, as applied to the 
life and work of Mr. C. P. Huntington. He 
was very modest in regard to his literary 
gifts, and, indeed, as to claims of having 
more than an ordinary education; but he 
had very remarkable gifts of keen observa- 
tion, knowledge of human nature, and 
sense of humor, a great supply of common 
sense, great patience and forbearance with 
pos sympathy for the common people. He 

a capital talker and story ome —not 
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THE PUBLISHER’S POINT OF 
VIEW. 
FALL PLANS. 


T no time do we lind greater 

difficulty in presenting our 

books to people whom we 

hope to interest than at the 

beginning of the fall season, Our 

Autumn announcements are ready. 

Will you oblige us by sending for a 

copy? Wecan mention here only 
a few titles: 

TRAVEL. 


ALASKA—The Harriman expedition. By 
JouN BuRROUGHS and others—the most per- 


| fectly made book of travel ever published, 


we believe. 

THE ANTARCTIC, by 
Cook, the first 
Antarctic. 

NEWEST ENGLAND, a timely and 
portant book by Henry DEMAREST LLOYD. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY, by Jonn’Ley- 
LAND. Superbly illustrated. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY GEORGE, by his 
son, HENRY GEORGE, JR. Illustrated, 
WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, Hunter and 


Dr. FREDERICK A, 
important book on the 


im- 


| Explorer in South Africa, with much unpub- 
| lished Livingston material. 


COUNTESS POTOCKA—Her Memoirs, 


FICTION. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING, by 
GILBERT PARKER. 

ON THE WING OF OCCASIONS, by JOEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS. 

THE STICKIT MINISTER'S WOOING, by 
S. R. CROCKETT. 

A WOMAN OF YESTERDAY, by CaroLine 
A. MASON. 

LORD JIM, by JOSEPH CONRAD. 

Besides five novels by new writers whom 
we believe in. 


OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS, 

A WOMAN TENDERFOOT, by Mrs. SETON 
THOMPSON. 

THE MUSHROOM BOOK, by Miss Mar- 
SHALL. 

INTELLIGENCE IN PLANTS AND ANIMALS, 
by T. G GENTRY. 

THE CENTURY BOOK OF GARDENING, 
profusely illustrated. 


POETRY, 

MAN WITH THE HOE, illustrated, by How- 
ARD PYL&. 

SONGS OF THE OLD SOUTH, by Mics 
WEEDEN. Illustrated. 

OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, 
with illustrations in color by Miss OSTER- 
TAG, containing the songs you sang when you 
were young and haven’t been able to find in 


| print since. 


THE LAW YER'S ALCOVE. 
THE DOCTOR’S WINDOW. 


FOR CHILDREN. 
THE WILD ANIMAL PLAY, 
THOMPSON 
UNDER THE GREAT BEAR, by Kirk MuN- 
ROE. 
THE 


by SETON- 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TOMBOY, 


| by Miss J. L. GILDER. 





* BOYS’ 
JENKS. 

Then there is a work-—-THE 
FURNITURE OF OUR FOREFA- 
THERS—the first great book on 
antique furniture, about which we 
shall be glad to send particulars to 
those interested. 

At best a printed description of 
books is of little value, but we'd be 
glad to send our announcement to 
our friends. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO,, 
, 34 Union Square East, N. Y. 
P, S.— Chicago is taking ‘‘Bob 
Son of Battle’ in five-hardred lots— 


last year ten at a time Was the average 
order. 


BOOK OF EXPLORATION, by Tupor 


~The Sixth Large 
Edition of 


“DEACON 
BRADBURY” 


is now on press. 
Francis Bellamy says in the Sep- 
| tember Criterion: 


| |f I were asked to nimé the | 
best six novels of the year, 
| DEACON BRADBURY ‘(The 
| Century Co.) would certainly be 
| amongst them. I am_ not sure but 
1 would put it among the best 
three. 

“It is a pity that somebody be- 
an to call it another DAVID 

ARUM;; that misleads, and gives 
the book wholly the wrong tag. 
In its essentials it is unlike any 
other novel, and is worth reading 


for its own uniqueness,” 
At All Bookstores, $1.50. 
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There is a note of preparation for the 
coming art season in the air, and even in 
the still hot and comparatively deseried 
city there are indications that the sea- 
son's opening is approaching. Several of 
the dealers have returned from Europe and 
others are on their way or are expected 
heme soon. Galleries and studios are be- 
ing prepared, the first for the display of 
pictures secured abroad this Summer, or 
which are to come from artists’ easels 
painted here during the last few months, 
and the latter for the return of their oc- 


cupants, 
*,° 


A. A. Anderson, the portrait painter, 
and who is erecting the new studio build- 
ing on the site of the old Hotel Royal, at 
Sixth Avenue and Fortieth Street, over- 
looking Bryant Park, returned from Paris 
a fortnight ago and is superintending the 
finishing work on the building. The plans 
for this building show that it will be a 
Breat acquisition to the New York art 
world, and its beautiful and large studios 
will be greatly in demand. Mr. Anderson's 
own studio is to occupy the entire top 
floor of the building. 

o,° 

The fact that the late Collis P. Hunting- 
ton in his will bequeathed his large and 
fine collection of pictures, after a life 
tenure of the same.given his wife and 
adopted son, to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, ‘has aroused much interest and 
curiosity in the world of art as to the 
quality of the Huntington collection. It 
known that Mr. Huntington owned a num- 
ber of important and valuable canvases. 
No catalogue of these has ever been made, 
and as the family do not care to give out 
a list of the pictures for publication, it 
may be some time before the full extent of 
the bequest to the Museum is known. The 
ecllection contains, in addition to the well- 
known Vibert, ‘** The Missionary'’s Story,” 
for which Mr. Huntington paid $25,000 at 
the Mary J. Morgan sale, and the splendid 
Jules Breton, ‘‘The Celza Gatherers,” 
which he purchased at the Probasco sale; 
a Meissonier, for which he paid $25,000, and 
the celebrated group portrait, * Lady 
Smythe and Her Children,”’ by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. This picture is supposed to have 
cost Mr. Huntington $40,000. It was sold 
at the Duchess of Montrose’s sale in Eng- 
land some years ago, where it was bought 
by Martin Colnaghi for 5,000 guineas. He 
afterward sold it to Mr. Huntington. The 
dead collector secured many fine examples 
of the early English school through Theron 
G. Blakeslee. Mr. Blakeslee also sold him, 
among other canvases, the celebrated por- 
trait of Mme. Vigee le Brun, by herself, in 
which she is depicted standing with her 
brush and palette in hand. 


*.* 
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preserve in Canada, of which club they are 
all members, that Mr, Tryon made many 
sketches on birch bark and paper for them, 
in a correspondence that followed deco- 
rated his envelopes with sketches, and that 
Mr. and Mrs. McCarthy had thrown most 
of these away. The point of the story is 
that only recently Mr. and Mrs, McCarthy 
learned, through a friend, that Mr. Tryon 
is a painter of note, and that they are now 
bewailing -the fact that they destroyed 
such interesting and valuable memoranda 
as he gave and sent them. The Syracuse 
paper that publishes this story is evidently 
blissfully unaware of the very poor com- 
pliment it pays Mr. and Mrs. McCarthy. 
It is surprising that people of wealth and 
culture like Mr. and Mrs. McCarthy should 
have been in ignorance of the position and 
talent of an artist liké D, W. Tryon. 

*,* 

It is pleasant to be able to recall the fact 
that Augustus St. Gaudens ds convalescing 
rapidly from a recent severe operation per- 
formed in Boston, It {fs hoped that he will 
soon be in his usual health. 

*,* 

The household of Mr. and Mrs. William 
M. Chase at Shinnecock Hills, L. I., wel- 
comed last week for the second t!me the 
advent of twins. The many friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chase are deluging them with 
letters of congratulation. 

s,* 
~The Art Students’ Teague will reopen its 
schools for the Winter term of 1900-1901 in 
its studios and classrooms in the American 
Fine Arts Building, 215 West Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, on Monday, Oct. 1. The league 
of New York was established in 1875. For 
twenty-five years it has taken a leading 
position among the art academies of the 
country. It has no endowment, and is an 
entirely self-supporting and co-operative in- 
stitution. The league is composed of art- 
ists and students who intend to make art a 
profession. Students who have worked 
three months in the life classes may be 
elected to membership in the league at the 
monthly meetings upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Control. Thus, while 
the membership of the league is limited to 
professional artists, the classes are open 
to all students who have attained the re- 
quired proficiency in drawing. 
*,* 

The management of the league is in the 
of a Board of Control, consisting 
officers, elected annually, who 

remuneration for their serv- 
majority the members of the 
board students actually at work in 
the classes. The members of the Board 
of Control for 1900-1901 are: C. Y. Turner, 
N. A., President; Alice M. Simpson and 
C. D. Graves, Vice Presidents; Walter G. 

Zall Treasurer; E. Murray McKay, Re- 
cording Secretary; Florence K, Upton, 
Corresponding Secretary; Julia KE. Baker, 
Harriet F. Clark, Florence B. Day, Walter 
M. Hardy, Robert K. Ryland, and Mary W. 

The Managing Director Will- 
John Harper. The life for 
drawing and painting will hold 
daily, three for men and 
The instructor of the men’s morn- 
ing life class will be H. Siddons Mowbray, 
N. A. The men’s afternoon life class will 
be in charge of Joseph De Camp, and the 
men's evening life class will be directed by 
Forest Brush, N. A. The in- 
the women's life will be 
Mowbray; the afternoon 
classes Kenyon Cox and Jo- 
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morning, and have been and are in session 
daily during the months of June, July, Au- 
gust, and September. 

An illustration, composition, and sketch 
class has met on Saturdays from A. M. 
to 1 P. M. during the Summer. This class 
has been in charge of William St. J. Har- 
per, who will criticise the work of the 
pupils on Saturday mornings. Special at- 
tention has been given to instruction in 
practical technical methods for designing 
and for book, magazine, or newspaper illus- 
tration in all mediums—oll, water color, 
pastel, pen and ink, and gouache. 

*,° 

John La Farge, N. A., is the Advisory 
Director of the league. In addition to the 
Committee of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, of which Carl Bitter and C. R. Lamb 
are members, the league will this year have 
the active co-operation of advisory com- 
mittees from the Architectural League of 
New York and the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. It 
is expected that in co-operation with these 
societies special classes will be formed in 
architecture as related to mural painting, 
and in perspective and decorative design. 
These classes are to be started as early in 
the term as the arrangements can be com- 
pleted. The prizes and free scholarships to 
be awarded during the coming season to 
students working in the league classes will 
include the Evans Prize of $50, the Milhau 
Prize of $50, given by Miss Zella Milhau, 
to be awarded for the best composition 
done in the illustration classes, and the 
Saltus Prize of $50, presented by J. San- 
ford Saltus, to be awarded for the best 
drawing made in» the antique classes dur- 
ing the season of 1900-1901. Scholarships 
consisting of free tuition the following sea- 
son will be awarded for the best drawing 
done in each of the following 
Men's life classes, women’s life classes, an- 
tique illustration sketch 


classes, and classes of the Summer school 
*,* 


classes: 


classes, classes, 


Thanks to the liberality of Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Benjamin W ‘s painting 
“The Raising of Lazarus,” in the 
United States, has been pre to the 
Wadsworth Athenaeum, in Hartford. This 
work had hung for many years in Win- 
chester Cathedral in England. Some time 
ago its disappearance from England was 
noted by us. At the time there was a 
surmise that the picture was to to 
the ‘United States. There was something 
of an outery when it was learned in Eng- 
that the picture had been removed 
But the Dean of Winchester made it 
that the cathedral never had any 
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of the article 
one rather 
for the times.”” In that distant 
Hallam was the professor of Ancient 
tory, and Macaulay stood for Ancient Lit- 
erature. Sir Martin Shee was President. 
There are pleasant reminiscences of Shee. 
He was an indifferent artist, but a most 
genial man. It was to Shee that Mrs. 
Millais brought her son. The august Presi- 
dent said to the mother: ‘It will be wiser 
if your lad were taught to break stones on 


= ‘ 


writer 
makes 


to 
long 
day, 


His- 


which 
interject 


old 


the higWWway.” But then Shee @eigned to 
look at the lad’s sketches. Then he said 
in a magistral voice: ‘ Madame, it is your 
solemn duty to have your son educated in 
art.’ The catalogue shows that there were 
many Irish artists fifty years ago. To-day 
the Scotchmen are in the larger quantity. 
The Irish painters of 1850 were Mulready, 
Maclise, MacDowell, Danby, Elmore, and 
Foley. Save the two first, the others have 
in a measure lApsed into oblivion. Here is 
a queer find: a miniature portrait of 
‘““Madame Doca.” The name: is wrong. 
It was a likeness of Mme. Doche, the orig- 
inal of the frail heroine fn the “ Dame aux 
Camélias."" Mme. Doche died but a few 
months ago. What a great actress she 


was!—that is to say, in the one part. 
** 
. 


In this same catalogue of 1850 there were 
tour Turners, for he was alive in that year 
of. the Academy. There are some Land- 
seers; he had not yet been knighted. Here 
are the works of Sidney Cooper and W. P. 
Frith, who are still alive. Now Millais ap- 
pears, and there is a shaking up of the 
old bones of the fossils—the academicians. 
One of the Millais pictures was his “* Ferdi- 
nand Lured by Ariel,”’ the other his famous 
“Carpenter Shop.” The latter picture 
bears no title. It carries a text from 
Scripture. In those days long-winded 
labels for pictures were in use, and people 
rather liked them. Here are two samples: 
‘“ Berengaria’s alarm for the safety of 
Riehard Coeur de Lion, awakened by the 
sight of his girdle offered for sale in 
Rome,” and * A converted British famliy 
sheltering a Christian missionary from the 
persecution of the Druids.’ Sir William 
What do we know of him? Thack- 
eray had a poor opinion of Sir William. 
Thackeray wrote, “ Sir Ross's best failure 
is small miniature." But we do not hold 
the author of “ Vanity Fair" in high esti- 
mation an art critic. Tennyson was 
very much painted fifty years ago. There 
was then a Hterary revival in England. 
The writer of this interesting article con- 
cludes: ‘‘ One names that have 
lived and died, that cause memories to 
Start up in an uncanny way, and that 
seem far remoter than if they took us to 
Me times of Reynolds and Gainsborough.’ 
A half century ago the United States 
much more beholding to England for 
than it is to-day. 
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Scripner’s New Books| READING BACKWARD, 


READY TO-DAY. 


Recollections of a Mission- 
ary in the Great West 


By Cyrus TOWNSEND Brapy, author of 
“ The Grip of Honor,” “ For the Freedom 
of the Sea,” “For Love of Country,” 
etc. With portrait. 12mo, $1.25, 


These anecdotes and reminiscences, full 
of humor and of other winning phases of 
human nature, give a vivid picture of the 
daily life of a missionary in the Great 
West ten or fifteen years ago. They il- 
lustrate the serious side of the life as 
well—the unselfish devotion to the work 
of helping one’s fellow men characteris- 
tic of the true missionary spirit, which 
gives the book a decided value. 


Men and Measures of Half 
a Century. 


Sketches and Comments. By the Hon. 
HucH McCuuiocn, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Lincoln, Johnson and 
Arthur. New edition. Crown S8vo, $2.50. 


“It has evidently been his habit to 
study men as well as books, and so this 
work contains a large array of enter- 
taining and useful recollections, the 
charm of which is increased by a cer- 
tain simplicity of manner in the telling 
of them.”"—New York Tribune, 


Until the Day Break 


By Rosert BuRNsS WiLson. 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Wilson is the author of several vol- 
umes of poems which have attracted un- 
usual attention. His novel is the work 
of a poet who has thought long and deep- 
ly on the problems of life and character. 
The plot and the workmanship remind 
one strongly of Poe’s tales. 


First Aid to the Young 
Housekeeper. 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 12mo. 
$1.00. 


This is a practical volume written from 
the author’s full experience and cover- 
ing the many little needful hints omitted 
in the regular cook-books. It is issued 
in attractive form, somewhat similar in 
style to the author's “ Chafing Dish Sup- 
per” and “ Little Dinners,” 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, poe paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NEARLY 60,000 COPIES 
SOLD OF 


By Right of 
Sword — 


and 


A Dash fora 
Throne 


HAVE YOU READ THEM? 


Also ask for 


A Man’s Foes 


By E. H. STRAIN 


Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50c. 


New Amsterdam Book Co. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA: 
Problems of the East and Prob- 


lems of the Far East, bp 
Alfred Rambaud, Senator of France, Mem- 
ber of the Institute, author of “ History of 
Russia.”” 

ALSO 


THE TENDENCY IN TRADE UNIONISM, by Adna 
FE Weber, Albany. 


THE USE OF BACTERIA IN OuR Foop Propucts, 
by H. W. Conn, Wesleyan Unio. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HISTORIANS, by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard Unio. 


THE CONFLICT IN CHINA, by Edmund Buckley, 
University of Chicago. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Single Coptes, 26 cents. $3.00 a Yoar, 


4 MENTAL NUTS.” Pocket 
edition, 100 catch problems, 
_ with answers. They create” 
| of talk and fun, 
. 0c, stamps. 
LY CO., D10- 

New York. 


Contentions of a Man, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review? 

None of those who reply to ‘ Hornet's” 
criticism of those who “skim through” 
or “scan” a book seem to me to have 
struck the keynote to the fallacy of the 
statement that it is a pernicious feminine 
habit born of the irresistible curiosity in- 
herent in woman, 

The habit is, in point of fact, thoroughly 
masculine, and born of an unwillingness 
on the part of busy men to waste valuable 
time and mental effort on books not worth 
reading, of which there is so vast an out- 
put in this age of cheap literature and pro- 
lific presses. 

There may be many women, and men, 
too, for that matter, who are prompted to 
“skip,” ‘‘ skim,"’ or read in advance chap- 
ters of a novel, because they lack the pa- 
tience to await the development of the plot, 
or else are prompted by insatiable curiosity 
to “know how it all ends "'; but there are 
certainly others, principally men, because 
the average man can spare from his life’s 
work less time for the purpose of reading 
novels than can the average women, who 
“scan’’ a book in order to form an idea 
of its style and merit, and who, when once 
satisfied that it is worth the time and ef- 
fort, read it conscientiously and thorough- 
ly, “from cover to cover,” with much 
more comprehension and appreciation than 
ean those who read a book from beginning 
to end solely .because of their interest in 
the development of the plot, and who re- 
mind me of the little negro boy who, hav- 
ing been given the picture of a bull pursu- 
ing a man, found endless amusement in 
the chase, exclaiming, from time to time: 
“He ain't cotched him yet; he ain't 
cotched him yet!” 

A MAN WHO “SCANS” HIS 
BEWORE READING THEM. 
Edgemere, L. I., Aug. 26, 1900. 


BOOKS 


Vindication, Not Denial. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

‘“‘Hornet ’ has stung. May one of the 
“ weak-minded class of readers who begin 
at the ending and end at the beginning” 
apply a little salve to the wound and de- 
fend rather than deny the crime with which 
women are charged? 

There is a reason for all things, and in 
this case it is not difficult to discover, since 
it is plainly founded on the “ first law of 
nature.”’ 

The habit of reading backward is not only 
direct obedience to natural law, but is also 
laudable from the author's point of view. 
If he has written something which satis- 
fies himself, he wishes to gain the intelll- 
gent appreciation of readers, and unless he 
has put more into his work than an in- 
tricate plot he must be relegated to the 
ranks of dime novelists and discounte- 
nanced in polite society. The plot is simply 
a chain of tricks to hold the interest of 
readers: and provide the author with an 
attractive means of communication with 
the world. He spends more ‘“ weary 
hours”’ on fine delineations of character, 
striking descriptions of natural beauties, 
and the apt wording of his philosophical 
observations than on the framework thal 
supports them. 

A woman possesses by nature 
emotions and keener sympathies than a 
man. She loses herself in the characters 
of the book she reads. Her nerves are 
wrought upon by constant alternations of 
hope and fear, and they urge her forward 
in order that the strain of suspense may 
be relieved as speedily as possible. 

When the heroine is hanging over a preci- 
pice and no rescuer is in sight, can the 
reader pause to admire a description of 
the valley? Most assuredly no. Nature, 
not curiosity, forbids. She must skim sen- 
tences, paragraphs, pages even, if the au- 
thor has inconsiderately retarded the res- 
cuer so long, and since events are so cun- 
ningly lapped that ‘‘ the interest is never 
allowed to flag,’ she must rush on with- 
out relaxation until she finally reaches the 
end, half exhausted by the mad race, and 
with nothing but overwrought nerves as a 
reward. 

The literary beauties have 
looked, and the author's, as well 
reader's, aim has been missed. 

Let the woman read in her own way, 
however, and note the difference. She 
takes the pages in proper numerical order 
until she has become acquainted with the 
prominent characters, and interest begins 
to accelerate her speed. 

Now, interest in a thrilling novel is like 
rare old whisky. It needs to be diluted to 
make it palatable or beneficial. 

At this point my reader dilutes hers with 
the certainty which the closing pages give 
that the rescuer must always appear at 
the proper moment and that none of the 
calamities are attended with fatal results, 
Then she proceeds in the legitimate man- 
ner, reading every word with calm appre- 
clation, and feeling when the book is 
finished that she has assimilated the best 
in it. 

The author has gained appreciation and 
the reader’s mind has been healthfully 
stimulated. 

Which is the better result? 

OLIVE L. REAMY, 

New Canaan, Conn., Aug. 27, 1900, 
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Thinks “Hornet” and “Cynic” 
the Same. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Upon first perusal of “ Hornet's” letter 
I was filled with indignation at his infe- 
rior estimation of my sex, but my indfgna- 
tion turned to pity for the man who counts 
among his women friends only that ‘‘ weak- 
minded class of readers who begin at the 
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story. Let me assure him that in my expe- 
rience that class is decidedly in the minor- 
ity and also that so far as sex enters into 
the question I find a man is much more 
curious as to the “ finis”’ than the woman. 
*Especially is this the case with business 
men, who read simply to be diverted. I am 
only one of a very large class of women 
not filled with that “insatiable greed for 
the finis.” To be as conscientious in my 
reading as In my living was a part of my 
early training, and I congratulate myself 
that I number among my women friends 
many equally conscientious readers, I ex- 
tend to “ Hornet” my sincerest sympathy 
and trust the future has in store for him 
the joy of knowing at least one woman 
who does not read her “ stories backward.” 
From “ Hornet's”? unjust remark as to 
man haying a monopoly of the “ human 
store of common sense,"’ I am led to sur- 
mise that “Hornet” and “Cynic” are 
identical. FRANCES. 
Westport, Conn., Aug. 28, 1900. 


Better Appreciation Gained by the 
Practice, 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Not belonging to ‘that weak-minded 
class of readers’ referred to by ‘‘ Hornet,” 
and yet acknowledging to the frequent sin 
of “seeing how a book turns out” before 
I read it properly through, I wish to vindi- 
cate my practice. 

With me, it depends entirely upon how 
great a book is, whether I turn first to see 
its ending, or perhaps skip through it to 
understand its ground plan, or whether I 
do not, and “insatiate curiosity’ is not 
my excuse, With a fine book I invariably 
do so. The plot more or less distracts me 
from proper appreciation of the beauty of 
style, the charm of description, and the 
perfection in detail to be found in a high- 
class book. And to me the pleasure of read- 
ing such a work is all the more perfect and 
satisfying when I can calmly enjoy it as 
a whole. 

To prove my theory one has only to re- 
alize, not how much one loses, but how 
much one gains, in re-reading a great book 
even more than once. How much fresh 
beauty, for instance, one finds in reading 
“Adam Bede" or “ David Grieve” again 
after a few years. Our deeper understand- 
ing, broader sympathies, and riper experi- 
ence find more in such books to respond 
to as time goes on, and surely the mere 
knowledge of how the “ story turned out” 
can in no sense affect this sort of deep 
pleasure or appreciation. 

With mediocre work it is quite different, 
and books that depend upon nothing deeper 
or finer than their plot for merit I never 
think of spoiling by this ruthless cutting 
off of their one avenue of interest, though 
I confess that to such I spare little of my 
leisure. A READER, 

Haines Falls, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1900, 


Answer of a Woman. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I see that an individual masking as 
‘Hornet questions whether women are 
rational creatures. He seems to regard 
them as monkeylike things, and, I presume, 
would like to shut them up where they 
could do no harm. 

From what maternal source 
individual? What has been his social. life, 
and how long has he lived with blinded 
senses that he does not see the plain truth? 
God made this world, and has placed upon 
it men and women. I suppose “ Hornet” 
does not mean to say that he can outdo 
Providence and give man a better compan- 
ion. It is so evident that the two sexes 
are well balanced! The weak, clinging, 
questioning woman with the strong, brave 
man to support her is a pen picture every- 
where accepted and admired. What shall 
we say of the reverse as often met and 
mourned over, the woman the wage earner, 
the family prop, the beast of burden, and 
the creature called man reveling in his 
cups, blacking her eyes, expectorating so 
fluently upon street corners? 

In large things, so fn small, as the small 
example is but a beginning of the larger 
evidence. So there are doubtless curious 
men who read books backward, if they 
read them at all. Anybody who knows any- 
thing knows that curiosity is not confined 
to women. But if men do so read, or 
women, the world is not concerned; there 
are tgings of*greater importance to con- 
template. 

It is only “ Hornet"? who has no more 
serious business than todemand, “‘ Let some 
woman champion the cause of her sex and, 
if possible, refute my statement.” If pos- 
sible! Excuse us, “‘ Hornet,” if you please; 
great-minded men of justice and generosity 
have been championing our cause for ages, 
and we do not need to do it for ourselves. 
These are the only kind of men we want 
to know. I fear the woman who knows 
you best will not “ appreciate "’ your “ delli- 
cate mechanism" unless she can “ dis- 
cover" what will “ make it go." 

At times like this, it is so comforting to 
remember that the world is made of indi- 
viduals. Imagine all humanity crushed 
by a great intolerant power because of a 
batch of hornets! 

In this suffering, sweltering weather, we 
long for an idiot-proof fence to envelop in- 
quirers in its harboring meshes and so 
preserve our mental balance. You know, 
kind editor, you assured us it was not your 
office joker. SARAH JENNINGS. 

New York, Aug. 26, 1900, 


sprang this 


The September Critic, which appears to- 
day, contains a poem by Edmond Rostand, 
author of “Cyrano de Bergerike,” called 
“La Journée d’'Une Précieuse,” with an 
explanatory note bi 4 Christian Brinton. 
The same number will contain the second 


of a series of by Andrew Lang 
written exclusively for The tic, In this 
paper Mr. about nbd hare 
yam as a bore, P 4-29 Rata, sot 


“THE HELMET 
OF NAVARRE,” 


The serial story which began in the 
August Century is a capital novel of 
adventure, the scene laid in France 
three hundred years ago. The Au- 
gust Century is entirely out of print, 
but the September Century, now 
ready, contains a synopsis of the 
opening chapters, with the second 
instalment. 


“« The author’s fame is apparently es- 








tablished with this, her maiden effort.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


| “A temarkable performance, not only 


for a young writer, but for a writer of 


| any age.”—The Critic. 


*‘A fresh, vivid, satisfying and fasci- 
nating story. . . . The interest is so keen 
that you think of nothing but the story.’’ 

—Boston Herald. 


“Promises to be full of fine ‘color’ 
and riotously rich in exciting incident.” 
—Chicago Interior. 





rs Judging by the present instalment, 
will prove a brilliant success.’’ 
—New York Examiner. 


“ Leaps into action with all the ‘ go’ 
oj a field day in track athietics.”’ 
—Daily Advertiser, Boston. 


* Bids fair to be a fascinating story.” 
co —FPioneer Press, St. Paul. 
“ Promises to be of much importance 
in the world of letters.” 

_____ Philadephia Presbyterian. 
‘* Bids fair to be intensely interesting.” 
5 —Times-Star, Gneinnats. 
“* The Helmet of Navarre’ is mag- 


nificent in its full flavor of chivalric 
adventure. ’?__ Boston Beacon. 











“Tt will not disappoint high expec-_ 
tations. "Hartford aad i 


“ The action is remarkably brisk and 
the color perfect.”"—Philadelphia Press. 


“Tt is dramatic, well conceived, and 
well connected. There fs singleness of 
interest, there is lightness of touch and 
aany of expression.”—St Paul Dis- 
patch. 


“Certainly the quality of the story is 
as high as anything we have had in a 
_long time.”—Boston Record. 


“ The narrative is spirited in the ex- 
treme.”—The Book Buyer. 


“ We predict that it will meet with 


wide favor.”—Altlanta Constitution. 


The September Century 
is sold everywhere. 





THE BEST YANKEE VERSE 
SINCE THE BIGLOW PAPERS 


UP IN MAINE 


STORIES OF YANKEE LIFE 
TOLD IN VERSE 
By 
HOLMAN F. DAY 


With an introduction by Hon. C. B, Lrrrie- 
FIELD,2nd six illustrations from photographs 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


Many of the poems contained in this collec- 
tion attained wide popularity through the 
medium of the Lewiston Journal, where 
“aay were originally published 


By all bookstores, or sent postpaid by 


SMALL,MAYNARD AND 
COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 





ICHARD MARSH’S 

“ The Beetle ” is now 
running in its third edition, 
both here and in England, 
For a story of real and 
fascinating horror it is im- 
possible to imagine a more 
daring or more original 
conception than “ The 
Beetle.” If you have not 
read it and would like to, 
(we knoW you would,) we 


will send it on approbal. 
Cloth, $1.50—illustrated. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 
7-9 West 18th St., City, 


CHICOPEE STREET 
fe oe tg RS of an Old New 





Mew York (State) Library Association. 
The regular annual meeting of the New 
York Library Association of this State will 
be held at the Lake Placid Club, on Adi- 
rondack Lakes Placid and Mirror, Sept. 26, 
27, and 28. The first session will open at 
10 o’clock on the morning of the 26th; other 
sessions will be determined by the weather 
and by the convenience of those in at- 
tendance. Enough promises of participa- 
tion in the programme have already been 
secured to warrant the statement that the 
papers and discussions will be unusually 
entertaining and instructive. It is desired 
that at least one session shall be devoted 
to the discussion of questions of especial 
interest to the Trustees and libr ns of 
the so-called minor public libraries; it is 
therefore requested that visitors write at 
once to the President of the association, 
Mr. James H. Canfield of Columbia Uni- 
versity, stating the administrative diffi- 
culties which have been most perplexing 
to them during the last year. The Directors 
of the Lake Placid Club have extended a 
cordial welcome to all visiting members, 
offering fooms, baths, boats, bowling al- 
leys, golf Jinks, and other club privileges 
free during the week of the meeting. Fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained from the 
President, or the Vice President, Mr. Peter 
A. Porter, Niagara Falls; the Secretary, 
Mary EK. Hazeltine, Jamestown; the Treas- 
urer, J. N. Wing of 226 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City, and H. L. Elmen- 
— President of the Library Club, Buf- 
‘alo. 


New Life to a Magazine. 


Last June Mr. Perriton Maxwell assumed 
editoriai charge of The Metropolitan Mag- 
azine and has certainly succeeded in mak- 
ing it a dignified and readable periodical, 
The old features that were in any way dis- 
tinctive have been preserved and aug- 
mented, but a great many new ones have 
been added, notably the scheme of having 
current questions briefly treated of by the 
persons best acquainted with them. Mr. 
Maxwell evidently believes in sacrificing 
the length of articles and stories to the 
benefit of numbers. The September Met- 
ropolitan contained a very readable illus- 
trated article by a schoolmate of Rudyard 
Kipling, Capt. Michael Gifford White, en- 
titled “‘ Rudyard Kipling as I Know Him.” 
It is preceded by a full-page portrait in 
tint representing Mr. Kipling in the cos- 
tume of a South African war correspond- 
ent. Many of the other illustrations of the 
number are aiso in tint. Another article, 
which has an especial interest for book 
lovers, is “ Literary Landmarks of "New 
York,”” by Robert Harvey Davis, which is 
illustrated from photographs. Oscar Ham- 
merstein writes about “ Roof Garden En- 
tertainments.”’ An excellent idea of 
“Hunting Big Game With a Camera” is 
given through an illustrated article by that 
title by Clarkson Peters. Carroll Beckwith 
writes on “ The Outlook for American Art." 
“The Pagan Heart of Cathay” is an 
elaborate study of contemporaneous life in 
China, by George L. Lawrence. Considera- 
ble space is devoted to pictures and 
sketches of people who are most talked 
about to-day. 


A New Colonial Book by Alice Morse 
Earle. 


Alice Morse Earle, well known as a 
writer on American Colonial affairs, has 
treated a new phase of her favorite subject 
in ‘‘ Stage-Coach and Tavern Days,” which, 
with photographs gathered by the author, 
is being prepared for early publication by 
the Macmillan Company. She does not con- 
fine her déscription to any given time or 
place, but gives, as it were, the evolution of 
Colonial transportation and tavern life 
She compares the restricted pleasures and 
furnishi s of the Puritan “ordinary.”’ with 
the luxurious fare rollicking bouts of 
the aristocratic tay We have a descrip- 
tion of tavern diet and tavern manners, the 
cost of dishes, and the mode of preparing 
and serving them; while character sketches 
are furnished, not only through the vari- 
ety of guests, but in the person of the tav- 
ern landlord and the stage driver. There 
are also chapters on “ Tavern Ghosts” 
and “ Knights of the Road.” 


and 


ern, 


The Magazine of American History. 

Mr. William L and Mr. William 
Abbatt expect to begin the issue of the new 
series of The Magazine of American His- 
tory on or before Jan. 1, 1901, 

In size and character it will be the same 
as the original publication, which Mrs. Mar- 
tha J. Lamb made so valuable a repository 
of American history—a square quarto of 
about eighty pages, with illustrations, at $4 
a year. 

Former subscribers and all those interest- 
ed in aiding the re-establishment of a pe- 
riodical of this character are asked to send 
in their names as subscribers and will be 
notified when a sufficient number has been 
received and payment is due. Mr. Stone’s 
address is 151 Park Avenue, Mount Vernon, 
mM, X. Mr. Abbatt’s 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Stone 


Alfred Austin’s Friend John Talman, 
A brave 
managing 
St. Paul. 


man and true is John Talman, 
editor of The Pioneer Press of 
Few managing editors in this 
work-a-day world of journalism have 
time to spend weary nights in defending 
Poets Laureate, but Mr. Talman can do 
this to the extent of more than a column- 
and his paper keeps coming out just the 
same. He takes William Archer to task 
for having painted ‘the devil too black ’”’ 
in the article on Austin he wrote for the 
August Critic. To Mr. Archer's complaint 
of the grievous lack of tact displayed by 
Mr. Austin in his international peace-pro- 
moting ode published during the Spanish- 
American war, Mr. Talman makes reply: 
“Does it not occur to Mr. Archer that 
Tennyson also could with equal justice be 
accused of want of tact when, at the out- 
break of the Crimean war, nearly fifty 
years ago, two years after his appointment 
as Wordsworth’'s successor, he gave utter- 
ance to that spirited lyric, ‘Hands All 
Round’? This contains two stanzas which 
were quoted in the press of the United 


the | 


} 


as an example, to which Mr. Talman re- 
sponds with illustrations from Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Coleridge, Browning, Keats, 
Shelley,’ Milton, and Shakespeare, (what 
close familiarity the managing editors 
maintain with literature out in St. Paul!) 
proving that if Mr. Austin errs he is at 
least in distinguished company. And, last- 
ly, Mr. Talman takes exception to the 
criticism made against Mr. Austin’s rhym- 
ing “Cecil” and “wrestle,” and says: 
“The critic denounces this as a solecism. 
Then the highest and ditinest of English 
singers, whose works promise to endure as 
long as our language, have been guilty of 
solecisms without number. * * * Let us 
consider a few of the rather inharmonious 
combinations of sound that acknowledged 
masters of song have utilized without rous- 
ing the tre of purist and critic: 

Pope—God, bestowed; on, begun; stood, 
god; lost, boast; dare, war; great, seat; 
bear, revere; son, own; forsook, broke; re- 
pressed, feast. 

Dryden—See, infallibility; tell, 
long, tongue; fear, bear. 

Shakespeare—Adder, shudder; 
whither; noise, voice; unlikely, 
swine, groin; blood, stood, 

Keats—Gourd, curd; moon, thereon; tone, 
gone; was, knot-grass. 

Shelley —Thought, not; dwell, invisible. 


miracle; 


together, 
quickly; 


Mr. Mabie’s Life of Shakespeare. 

Possessor of a direct yet poetic style, 
that some critics have called Elizabethan, 
and being an enthusiastic student of the 
literature of the Elizabethans, Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie may be sure of a large, 
sympathetic, yet critical audience when his 
volume * William Shakespeare: Poet, 
Dramatist, and Man” appears. So much 
has already been written seemingly upon 
this very theme, and the actual data con- 
cerning the life of the Avon poet arg so 
brief and fragmentary that it may be 
asked, What can Mr. Mabie hope to do 
that will be in any wise werthy of his sub- 
ject or even of himself? In the first place, 
it has been the author's intention to give 
the story of Shakespeare's life in the same 
way in which contemporaneous biography 
is written; to set the man clearly in his 
own age by reproducing its atmosphere; to 
trace his education and development in the 
light of the facts as they have been ascer- 
tained and in the light thrown upon the 
poet’s development by the chronology of 
the plays; to bring into view the stages of 
development in mind and art indicated by 
the plays; to make clear the large lines of 
Shakespeare's thought, for the purpose and 
in the hope of realizing the face, form, 
temper, speech, and character of the man. 
In other words, Mr. Mabie would present 
the poet, not as the antiquaries have found 
him, but as a vital personality, who lived 
at an intensely interesting age, and who 
by his great genius interpreted that age. 
The work will be profusely illustrated with 
portraits and views of the places and build- 
ings connected with the drama in Shakes- 
peare’s time and of the Avon country. The 
Macmillan Company.has the volume in 
press. 


Items of the Day. 

“The Life and Time of Cardinal Wise- 
man,” by Wilfrid Ward, will shortly be 
published in a new and cheaper edition of 
two volumes by Longmans, Green & Co 
The work will contain three portraits. 


F. Marion Crawford's new book, “ Rulers 
of the South: Sicily, Calabria, and Malta,” 
illustrated by Henry Brokman, will be pub- 
lished in early October by the Macmillan 
Company. The work in two volumes, 
uniform with ‘“ Ava Roma Immortalis.”’ 


is 


Doubleday, Page & 
week a new edition 
“Biblio Innocentium,” 
Bible,” containing the 
ries simply rewritten 
Maurus Jokai’s ** Doctor Durhany’s Wife” 
“Hymns That Have Helped Me,” edited 
by W. T. Stead; ‘ Prayers, Ancient and 
Modern,”’ edited by Mary W. Tileston, and 
three new volumes in the Temple Dickens 


Co. will publish next 
of J. W. Mackail’s 
called the ‘“ Little 
Old Testament 
for young people; 


sto- 


Dr. Johnson's Rasselas,”’ illustrated by 
W. 8S. Rogers, will be the next volume in 
Messrs. Greening’s Masterpiece Library. 


Outing for September has an article on 
‘“‘American Athletics at the Paris Games 
the editor, Caspar Whitney, contributes 
“The Boats of the Far East’’; Rollin E 
Smith writes on ‘‘ The Delusions About Hy- 
drophobia,”’ while Frederic Remington tells 
“ How a Brook Trout Broke a Friendship."’ 
“ How to Acquire Form in Golf” is an ar- 
ticle by Harold H. Hilton, the amateur 
champion of Great Britain 

The current number of The Little Chron- 
icle, Chicago's recent newspaper for boys 
and girls, has several articles treating of 
the current events in the Far East from 
the juvenile point of view. There are also 
articles on “Strikes and Some of Their 
Catses,” ‘The Bee as a Money Maker,” 
“The Bird Traveler,’’ the last named with 
illustrations by the well-known artist-or- 
nithologist Giacommelli, and ‘‘ How Would 
You Like to Be a Circus Architect?” 

Ellen Glasgow, author of ‘“ The Voice of 
the People,”’ is the subject of a biography 
and portrait in the September Book News. 
There are also an interesting article on 
St. Radegund, a celebrated poetess of the 
sixth century; a portrait and sketch of 
Frank L. Stanton, and a talk on the best 
selling books of the month. 


edition. of the 
by Chester Holcombe, 
from the press of Dodd, Mead & Co Mr. 
Holcombe thinks that the Chinese, as a 
rule, are very quiet and orderly, yet given 
to perfect cyclones of unexplainable 
citement, and in their wild frenzy 
neither reason nor fear. 


A new ‘“* Real Chinaman,” 


about to come 


is 


ex- 
know 


There will shortly be published at Doxey’s 
Sign of the Lark, in this city, ‘* Lars Ven- 
eris, and Other Poems,’ by Algernon 
Swinburne, with an introduction by How- 
ard J. Sutherland; ‘ Shakespeare's Son- 
netg,” with initial letters by Porter Gar- 
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nett; Markham’s ,““Man With the Hoe,” 
illustrated by Mr. Garnett; Kipling’s “ Re- 
cessional,” with illustrations by Florence 
Lundborg; Kipling’s ‘“ Vampire,” illus- 
trated by Lander Phelps, and “ Jacinta, a 
Californian Ideal, and Other Verses,” by 
Howard V,. Sutherland. 


Messrs. Greening announce a second edi- 
tion of “ Ideal Physical Culture,” wherein 
the author, “ Apollo,” the so-called Scotch 
Hercules, tells) the truth about strong 
men’s trickery. 


The new steamer Deutschland of the Ham- 
burg-American line, which has recently ¢8- 
tablished a record for the transatlantic 
trip, {s described in detail by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker in the September number of 
McClure’s. The article tells of the build- 
ing of the ship at the famous Vulcan yards, 
in Stettin, Germany, and is illustrated by 
pictures of the ship in various stages of 
construction, made on the spot. by George 
Varian. The Deutschland js not only the 
swiftest but the costliest of ocean steam- 
ships, and new attention has been attract- 
ed to her since her recent record-breaking 
trip between New York and Plymouth. 


A volume of poems by William J. Lamp- 
ton, well known to newspaper readers 
through his peculiar form of zagzag 
rhymes, will be published by the Henry 
Altemus Company of Philadelphia under 
the title of “ Yawps and Other Things.” 
Mr. Watterson of The Louisville Courier- 
Journal has written an introduction to the 
book. 


“The Story of the Life of Dr. Pusey,” by 
the author of Charles Lowder, with a fron- 
tispiece, is in press‘at Longmans, Green & 
Co.’s. This life is not an abridgment of Dr. 
Liddon’s work, but an entirely independent 
memoir, written at the earnest request of 
Dr. Pusey’s daughter, who desired that 
such a memoir should be published, chiefly 
for the many who have not time to study 
the four-volume le or the means to pos- 
sess themselves of it. 


Louls Rhead has illustrated Ralph Con- 
nor’s “ Black Rock” and ‘“‘ The Sky Pilot” 
for the Fleming H. Revell Company, and 
new editions of these books will shortly 
make their appearance. That Mr. Connor's 
popularity has not diminished during the 
warm weather is clearly shown by the 
statement that the sales of his books dur- 
ing August reached 25,000, 


Josiah Quincy's paper on “ The United 
States in China,” which originally ap- 
peared in The Contemporary Review, will 
be republished in The Living Age, for Sept 
8, as well as Prof. Lombrosa’s ‘‘ Diplomatic 
Ineptitude and the Chinese War” and Ma- 
jor's ‘‘ Perennial Domestic Problem.”’ The 
Living Age for Sept. 1 will contain Mat- 
thias Dunn's article ‘‘ Mimicry and Other 
Habits of Cuttles"’ and the Dean of Lin- 
coln’s sketch on the personality of the 
late Mrs. Gladstone. 


“A Work People's Paradise" is an arti- 
cle by René Bache which appears in the 
September Ledger Monthly; ‘‘ Bee Culture 
for Women” is en illustrated article by 
F. G. Herman; “‘ The Prettiest Charity in 
the Metropolis,”’ by Waldon Fawcett, is a 
fully illustrated article on the floating and 
seaside hospitals of St. John’s Guild. 
Among the writers of fiction who have 
contributed to this number are Julia Helen 
Twills, J. L. Barbour and Mary Helsey 
Miller, 


popular, opinion that blographies are 

‘ow sellers is refuted in the of Dr. 
James 8S. Drummond's “ Life of Dr. Charles 
A. Berry,’’ which is about to go into a 
second edition at Cassell & Co.'s. Dr. 
Drummond has written a popular life of a 
man who would he ve been universally pop- 
ular had his field of action been broader. 
As is well known, Dr. Berry's work was 
in the Black Country (the ccal region) of 
England, among the people of whom BHllen 
Thorneycroft Fowler writes in * The Far- 
ringdons.” His church was in Wolver- 
hampton, the home of Miss Fowler. 


The 


case 


W. L. Courtney and not Sir George Doug- 
has written the monograph on Thomas 
Hardy for Messrs. Greening’s English 
Writers of To-day Sir George 
Doug! s contribution in this series will 
“The Parnassian School in English 
Poetry,” in which the popular writer will 
with Messrs. Andrew Lang, Edmund 
and Thomas Bridges. 


lae 
las 


Series. 
be 


deal 
Gosse, 
of a new activity 
and theatrical mana- 
that the publishers of 
The Century have already received applica- 
tion for dramatic rights of ‘‘ The Helmet 
of Navarre," of which only the first install- 
ment has been printed. 


As an illustration 
among laywrights 
it is noticed 


gers 


‘The Love Letters of a Violinist,’’ by 
Eric Mackay and * The Love Sonnets of 
Proteus,"’ by Wilfrid S. Blunt, have been 
incorporated by Doxey in the Lark Classic 
Series, and will shortly appear at the Sign 
of Lark. 

A new Dooley book, fully illustrated by 
F’. Opper, will shortly be brought out by R. 
H. Russell under the title of ‘‘ Mr. Dooley’s 
Philosophy.’ Among the great variety of 
subjects in Mr. Dunne’s inimitable work 
which the artist has decided capable of 
caricature are ‘‘ Marriage and Politics,”’ 
“The Servant Girl Problem,"’ *“ The Fut- 
ure of China,’’ “ The American Abroad,” 
“The Paris Exposition,” ‘‘ Alcohol as 
Food,” ‘‘ Anglo-American Sports,’’ ‘“ The 
Negro Problem,’ and ‘The American 
Stage.”’ 


Doc- 
D. D., 
Thomas 

of the 

to pe- 
addition 
The 

Church, 
Its His- 
and nine 

Church. 


among 


and 
MeConnell, 
15 by Mr. 
gather all 
contributions 
contain in 
printed 
The 
of 


London 


‘* Essays Practical 
Rev. 8. D 


A volume of 
trinal,’’ by the 
will be published Sept 
Whittaker It will 
author's noteworthy 
riodical literature and 
several essays never 
same publisher announces 
Past and Present; A Review 
tory,’’ by the Bishop of 
other famous men of the English 
Some notable papers are promised 
the contents the volume 


up 


before 


A new popular. one-volume edition of M 
Hue’s “ Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and 
China "’ has been issued by The Open Court 


Publishing Company. -This concerns, it will 
be remembered, the romantic travels of two 
Lazarist missionaries. 
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Announcements from Boston. 

BOSTON, Aug. 30.—“ Poetry does not 
pay,”’ say the booksellers, wherefore it is 
pleasant to find publishers brave enough to 
give.up a third of their "new announce- 
ment” space toepoetry, and this is what 
Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. do this sea- 
son. There one finds “‘ Last Songs from 
Vagabondia,” one of the pieces of work 
left incomplete by the untimely death of 
Mr. Richard Hovey, but carried out accord- 
ing to the plan devised by Mr. Bliss Carman 
with him, and containing some later poems 
written by the survivor of the two friends 
in memory of the lost. The cover and 
end papers, like those in the original 
“Songs,” are by “Mr. Meteyard. The frag- 
ments of the last five of the nine plays am- 
bitiously planned by Mr. Hovey have been 
arranged by Mrs. Hovey, and, with the ad- 
dition of notes, make a volume entitled 
“The Holy Graal.”’ The book is to be 
bound in half vellum, paper boards, and— 
so ends an American poet’s work on the 
Arthurian legend. 

Mr. Richard Burton's “ The Song of the 
Unsuccessful" will appear in a srfiall, paper 
covered volume, and may possibly rival 
“The Man with the Hoe.” It might be 
worth while for half a dozen mischievous 
critics to combine to experiment on the 
American public by declaring that the 
verses were written to correct or to supple- 
ment the much-lauded work unloved by the 
late Mr. Huntington. It would be interest- 
ing to see if the game of puffery could be 
repeated, 

“Fortune and Men’s Eyes,” by Miss 
Josephine Preston Peabody, an Eliza- 
bethan drama, with Shakespeare as one of 
the and with its personages 
and incidents very strongly contrasted. 
The volume contains some new _ short 
poems, and is much larger than “ The 
Wayfarer.” ‘“‘The Masque of Judgment,” 
by Mr. William Vaughan Moody; “ A Gage 
of Youth’ Mr. Gelett songs, 
originally printed in The Lark, and a vol- 
ume by Mrs. Florence Brooks Emerson en- 
titled ‘‘ Poems ”"’ complete this group. 

Two novels and a volume of short stories 
complete the tale of fiction, and two of 
these are by one author, Mr. Hervey White. 
The first, ‘‘ When Eve Was Not Created,” 
is a fantasy, and gives its name to a col- 
lection including many others. The novel, 
“ Quicksand,” is a family story, extending 
over the lives of three generations, but 
chiefly concerned with the third, to which 
the hero belongs. The other novel, ‘ Vis- 
iting the Sin,” is by Miss Emma Rayner, 
and is the story of a Kentucky mountain- 
eer feud. 

Mr. Allyne Ireland Has prepared a book 
on ‘‘China and the Powers,” so arranged 
as to be especially valuable for reference, 
the relations of the empire and each great 
power being considered in a separate chap- 
ter. The book contains a history of China, 
with maps and the absolutely 
necessary to keep the size and importance 
of the country before the reader. A new 
edition of Mr. James Jeffrey Roche's 
“Story of the Filibusters’’ will appear 
with the title, ‘By Ways of War.” It has 
been revised, and new matter has been 
added, and it will be printed from new 
plates, with maps and illustrations. 

“Concerning Children,” by Mrs. Gilman, 
better known Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson, is a volume of essays certain to be 
neither sentimental nor sham philosophic, 
but with the possibility of being clever in 
ways widely diverse ‘Comfort and Exer- 
by Mrs. Mary Perry King, calls itself 
Toward Normal Conduct,” and 
comes in good time, for the gospel of “ re- 
laxing”’ is not actively preached at 
present, and fashionable women of.the day 


is 


characters, 


3urgess’s 


statistics 


as 


cise,’’ 


an issay 


very 


really need a new device for making them- 
selves healthy. ‘‘ Church Building,’’ by Mr, 
Ralph Adams Cram, is a volume discussing 
the question of art and ecclesiastical usage 
in church building, and is elaborately illus- 
trated with examples and warnings. “ Even 
as You and I,”’ by Mr. Bolton Hall, contains 
thirty-three parables and an exposition of 
Count Tolstoi’s philosophy perfectly satis- 
factory to him. It is a small book, wherein 
it will be found meritorious by those who 
desire to understand Count Tolstoi’s theo- 
ries, but object to devoting a lifetime to 
the task. ‘Theology at the Close of the 
Nineteenth Century,” edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Vyrnwy Morgan, is a group of articles 
by eminent theologians, English and Amer- 
ican. A new edition of Dr. James T. 
“The Ethics of Evolution "’ 
list of large books, 

The little books, as eve 
not the least 
sue. There 
beginning with 
* Thoma 


author 


Bix- 
by’s closes the 
rybody 
of 
new 


knows, are 
firm’s is- 
on 
Mr. Thomas E. 
Jefferson,”’ a 


important this 


are eight Beac biogra- 
Wat- 
combination 
that does not 
Shubrick 
D. 
Alice 


Burton, 


phies, 
son’s 

of 
serious. 


and 
Mr. 


subject 
W. B. 
Mr. Henry 
Father Hecker; Mrs 
Agassiz; Mr Richard 
Mr. Charles T. ¢ 
Mr. Owen Wister, 
Smith, Benjamin 
by Clara Thomson 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
minsters 
Messrs. L, C AE 
two novels this week 
Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould, and 
: Terror of Norwich by M. M. Blake. The 
former i L ory of the old smi ling 
| day when the dwellers of E ind 
lipped easily their daily vocation of 
ing into murder the 
artfully com- 
worst It is 
y resembles 
best t y probably it 
ad for a few we , for at 
seem equal to the exertion 
unless the fates 
will be a chief 
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Clymer has 
Sedgewick, Jr., 
Gould, 
Whittier; 
opeland, Edwin Booth; 
Gr t, and Mr. Lindsay 
Franklin. George Eliot, 
ind Adam Duncan, by 
are the coming West- 


Cooper; 


Bache 


& Co. are publishing 


‘ Winifred,”’ by the 
“The Glory and 


stealing from 

ind 

of ey 
written, 


ot 
subject, 
pounded 
skillfully 
Mr. Hardy 
will be little 
this season few 
of reading anything, but, 
are unwontedly vicious, it 
favorite this Autumn. The other story, a 
tale of the Court of Edward IIL, is much 
too antique in its phrases to be easy read- 
, ing, but its author thinks in modern terms 
and the love story might be of yesterday. 
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America’s Literary Diplomats 
Fourth Paper. By Lindsay Swift 
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“A Sane Book on Trusts.’’—Chicago Eve, Post. 


THE TRUSTS 


Hon. WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, 
l2mo, 348 pages, Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 
50 ets. 

“A very careful and conservative considera- 
tion of the trust problem.’’"—N. Y. Journal of 

Commerce. 

“A valuable contribution to the question.”— 
N. Y. World. 

“The book is of very great value. Its facts 
are carefully collected and arranged, and its ar- 
guments clear, pointed and convincing. It is 
without doubt the best analysis of the entire sit- 
ee that has been made.’’—Chicago Inter 

cean. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, Io00. 


ROYCROFT BOOKS, — 
Critics Inspired by Jzalousy. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In these days of the commonplace, when 
the love element in man has been crushed 
out by the greedy paw of the ultra mate- 
rialist, it is no huge joke to visit East 
Aurora and the Roycrofters at their work 
of making things as well as they can with 
in their and sunshine in their 
faces. 

We call people cranks 
really have something to 
thing to do in this mundane sphere of ours 
It is not friendly, but shows how full 
commonplace jealousy one may be without 


joy hearts 


who 
some- 


nowadays 


say and 


of 


knowing it. 

That Brother 
ceeded in the work 
well known, 
the quality 
his way by mental 
argue that he is a 
proportions to fire at. We might 
admit at the start that he is 
he can make, but on such a 
forced to admire his 
problem of labor 


Elbert Hubbard has suc- 
that to him 
and if one were 
of jealousy that Is 
telegraphy, it 
mark of no 


came by 


to 
judge 
sent 
would 


by 


just as well 
in it for what 
high plane that one ts 
solution of the modern 
and capital, 

There are no “bosses” at the Roycroft 
at least there no brutal taking 
advantage of being ‘‘ boss.” The idea is 
to teach one to love to work with the 
hands, and to do it the very best one can, 
then the natural reward comes of 
itself. There does not seem to be any hum- 
bug about this; a man who inspires other 


shops, 


| human beings to do a thing well for the 


love of doing it and to smile when the 

work is hard is no “ charlatan.” 
What the writer found at Fist 

was the most delightful artistic atmosphere 


in America. There are love and generosity 


Aurora 


there. There is no conventionality that has 


become a hydra-headed monster. There is 
clear atmosphere, and there is good, clear, 
honest thinking and doing. One does not 
wonder that this sort of thing seems like 
pose and charlatanism to the little busy- 
bodies who have no time for a single 
thought for another human being, but bend 
every energy to impress the world with 
the fact that it must look out for the great 
one, meaning, of the man who 
thinks with his feet. 

It was a great day for the sculptor with 
ideas when he landed at the Roycroft 
shops and found he was not in it with 
what was going on in that little corner of 
heaven, 

In the lives of some of the Roycrofters 
Mr. Hubbard has put new aspirations that 
lead to the kingdom on this earth, and yet 
he has done this in a bohemian sort of 
rig and long, uncut locks, inside and un- 
derneath of which is a big, noble heart. 

He lays no claim to perfection, and does 
not dodge the crank missile when it is 
thrown at him. He has no time to spend 
on his critics, but he has time to criticise 
in a manner that is entirely original and 
effective. Nothing in modern literature has 
done so much good for the literary man 
as this honest pen of the philosopher of 
East Aurora. 

Lowell says: “ This is the slop-shop age, 
when every mother’s son of us is cut out 
on the same pattern.”’ Most litegary men of 
to-day are slop-shop, and they need the ox- 
goad from the farmhouse of the Big-pot 
at the Roycroft. 

Individual freedom is being worked out in 
a way that will be useful as an example 
up there in Northern New York. 

The preacher has told us what to do with- 
out giving us an example of the effect of 
all this doing, and hence we have not been 
overanxious to carry out another's com- 
mands, but if it is possible to live what 
one preaches and to quietly go on living, 
it is of some use to talk and say things 
that sound big and make others think. 
This living what is preached at Hast Au- 
rora is by far the greatest recommendation 
for this effort to make life more beautiful 
and sacred by the most common thing in 
the world—just plain work—nothing else. 
Yes, there is something else—love for the 
neighbor, FRANK EDWIN ELWELL. 

New York, Aug. 24, 10900, 
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Roycroft Books Cheap and Beautiful 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

It is not my purpose to provoke further 
discussion or to invite a controversy with 
John Marshall and “M.E.B.,"’ but being an 
admirer of Elbert Hubbard and his work, I 
am constrained to write a few words in 
favor of The Man from East Aurora, N. Y. 
Until Hubbard began his work it was not 
possible for persons of small means to own 
books that were not like other books, (and 
that, you know, is the true book lover's 
boast.) The Morris books commanded very 
high prices, and the so-called limited edi- 
tions were within reach only of those who 
could afford to buy books for adornment 
rather than intellectual enjoyment. The 
regular publishers were so busy sending 
out a million or two copies of books like 
“David Harum” that they were forced to 
neglect those authors whose work was 
“ for all time,” and the book lover could not 
hope to have copies of his favorite books in 
odd and unusual editions. With the advent 
of the Roycroft Press came the opportunity 
to get at slight cost in real limited edl- 
tions such works as “ The Deserted Vil- 
loge,” “The Ancient Mariner,’ Lamb's 
“Essays,” and other favorites in such 
form and style as could not be bought at 
“the big store’’ shops. It is true that 
Roycroft books are far from being perfect, 
and I do not believe that Elbert Hubbard 
himself would make this extreme claim; 
but are they not unique and a delight to 
read? The prices which Roycroft books 
fetch at the book auctions would appear to 
answer this question. Even John Marshall 
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Purchasers Are Delighted. Publishers Disturbed. 
Your Last Chance to Secure This Subscription Edition at These Prices. 
During this remarkable sale we have shipped sets into 19 different States of the Union, 


extending from Maine to California. 


We have sold over $10,000 worth of the well-known 


Philadelphia subscription edition at less than one-half the prices at which agents have sold 


thousands of sets. 
days. 
who supervised the translations. 
more to be had. Send your order at once. 
29 sets DE LUXE CLOTH, ° 
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Price, net, $1, postpaid. 
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The type is good, paper fine, 130 illustrations. 
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39 sets RUSSIA LEATHER BACKS, 
dark green, gilt top, cloth sides, J& 
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By EUGENE FIELD. Edition de Luxe. 
Only 250 numbered copies; half sold 
already, Type distributed. Printed by 


N. B.—The ed. de Luxe Primer will be sold at $2 aiter Sept. 15, 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


is offered a great advance over cost price 
for his despised Roycroft issues. I believe 
it is Hubbard's ambition to do better work, 
and it would seem to be only fair to render 
praise for the good he has done and in a 
kindly way spur him on in a race which 
shall have perfection for its end, even 
should he never get within speaking dis- 
tance of the finish. CC. a. Ws 

Wenonah, N. J., Aug. 1900. 

The Good Mr. Hubbard Has Done, 
From The Indianapolis Press 

In three parallel columns of THe NEw 
YORK TIMES SATURDAY*REVIEW, three cor- 
respondents give three very different esti- 
mates of the work of Mr. Elbert Hubbard 
and the Roycrofters. Mr. Hubbard has 
some very attractive qualities of literary 
style. He writes with a stub pen, and 
draws marks under his words. He has 
force. He has pungency. He has dash and 
cleverness and esprit. There is a full- 
blooded humanity and a straightforward 
manliness in his words that is good to read. 
It is the spirit of a noble gentleman that 
shines through the lines of his pages. His 
view of life is sane and wholesome; and 
his ethical code is that of a man made out 
of the very finest quality of clay. He 
takes his humanity with him when he goes 
to write, and consequently he writes with 
a power that can only be acquired from 
complete sympathy with the mind ad- 
dressed. He does not write for the writ- 
ing’s sake nor for the purpose of express- 
ing fine sentiments. He writes because 
he hag something worth saying, and worth 
Saying so that it will be accepted by peo- 
ple who read it. He does not believe in 
any sort of shams, and if his honesty is 
sometimes brutal, it is none the less effect- 
ive for good. True, his style is not without 
defects. He has two serious faults which 
tend to diminish the literary value of his 
work. One is his passion for epigram, 
which often leads him into inaccurate 
statements. Another and kindred fault is 
his propensity to obtain effects by any 
means soever. He will not hesitate to 
be coarse if by so doing he can emphasize 
his point. This is a great weakness. 

The oddities of style do not, however, 
serve to render his writing valueless. They 
are excesses which his admirers would be 
glad to see him leave off, but if he will 
not his words must be taken as they ap- 
pear, and it is safe to say that this will 
not prevent them from proving of great 
advantage to many readers. Of his work 
in teaching the value of beautiful book- 
making to effectively present works of lit- 
erary art—the essential aesthetic harmony 
between beautiful thought, beautiful ex- 
pression, and beautiful presentation of that 
expression—too much cannof be said. True, 
he has not reached perfection in his own 
bookmaking and binding shop, but he has 
done some very excellent work, and, bet- 
ter still, he has done much to create a 
demand for beautiful books that will be a 
constant force making for perfection in the 
art of printing and binding—an art which 
shoddy publications and ten-cent editions 
of the classics seriously menaced. 


Prominent Men of New York.* 


Mr. Mitchell C. Harrison, after two years 


of concentrated labor, has produced two 
imperial octavo volumes, which in more 
ways than one are a distinct advance 
over most biographical works. The field 
of research has been confined to the Em- 
pire State, and of the more prominent citi- 
zens of this territory the compiler has se- 
lected about five hundred who, to him and 
the gentlemen who aided his judgment, 
appear worthy to have their records set 
forth in a work bearing the title ‘‘ New 
York State’s Prominent and Progressive 
Men.” It is not alone sufficient that the 
men in this category have done something— 
for there are several names prominent in 
the political press that will be found miss- 
ing—bui that they should have done some- 
thing di tinctively tending for the good not 
only of themselves, but for those of the 
communities where they live or where their 
influence has been felt. In a word, they 
are prominent because they are progres- 
sive, rather than those that some may 
consider progressive because others have 
thought they were prominent. 

Above all, Mr. Harrison's work is useful. 
The five hundred biographies are each well 
written, readable, and yet with compre- 
hensive adjustment of facts and of well- 
toned criticism, which although slight, re- 
moves the essays from the mere field of 
chronology. Much has been entertainingly 
put forth in the scant five hundred words of 
which each biography is composed. A por- 
trait of thé subject of each article precedes 
the text and is in the form of a fine steel 
engraving, including an autograph. The 
Subjects are equally divided between the 
two volumes, and in each are alphabetical- 
ly arranged from A to Z. This scheme, of 
course, permits the compilation of future 
volumes without disturbing the original ar- 
rangement. 

As pieces of bookmaking the volumes are 
most excellent. Nothing, however, need 
be added to the particulars of description 
when it is learned that the printing is by 
Theodore L. De Vinne & Co. The text ap- 
pears upon heavy hand-made paper, with 
deckle edges, and the leaves are substan- 
tially bound in dark green half leather with 
the coat of arms of both the City and 
pate of New York imprinted in gold on-the 
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*NEW YORK STATE'S PROMINENT AND 
PROGRESSIVE MEN. —_ % Mitchell 
Cc. Harrison. 23 vols, New York: The Tribe 
une Association. Sit ; 
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NOW READY. 


THE BOERS IN WAR, 


The True Story of the Burghers in the 
Field. 


By HOWARD C. HILLEGAS, author of 
*‘Oom Paul’s People.”’ Elaborately 
illustrated with Photographs by the 
Author and Others.- Uniform with 
“Oom  Paul’s 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Hillegas was in Pretoria and 
on various battlefields at the best 
times for observations of peculiar 
interest. The home life of Boer 
families in war time and the actual 
existence of the burghers in their 
laagers and intrenchments are viv- 
idly described. The writer had a 
personal acquaintance with many 
of the Boer leaders, and the oppor- 
tunities which he has enjoyed for 
“telling the other side’’—the un- 
published story of the Boer cam- 
paigns—are unequaled, and they 
have been fully improved. The 
book presents a new and oftentimes 
a most surprising view of the strug- 
gle of the Boers. 


A PRIVATE CHIVALRY. 


SR EE SN RN SURES AR OES FAR 

A Novel. By FRANCIS LYNDE, author 
of “A Romance in Transit,” “ The 
Helpers,” etc. No. 291, Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents, 


In this brilliant story the author opens 
with a vivid picture of a Colorado mining 
camp from which the reader is taken to 
Denver. The chivalrous hero who is work- 
ing out his own salvation in spite of ene- 
mies and temptations becomes involved in 
a mystery which holds the interest of the 
reader to the last page. This is a story 
of self-sacrifice, and also a romance of 
incident, vivid, spirited and absorbing 
throughout. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New York. 
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McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. beg to an- 
nounce that two editions of ‘“‘ Monsieur 
Beaucaire" have been entirely sold out. 
Another large edition is being prepared, 
and will be ready in about ten days, 
The delay is caused by the reproduction 
of the illustrations in color. We would 
have been prepared for this, but the book 
sold much faster than we anticipated. 
The public got ahead of us. However, 
we will soon be able to supply the de- 
mand. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 
141-155 East 25th St. New York. 


MAP ENGRAVING. 


We draw, engrave, and print all kinds of maps 
for all kinds of purposes. Having unequaled fa- 
cilities in all departments, we are prepared to 
execute orders of any size promptly and effi- 
ciently. Our collection of modern map plates is 
perhaps the largest and most complete in the 
world. In many cases we have adapted these 
regular plates to suit special purposes, thereby 
effecting a considerable saving for our custom- 
ers. We make a specialty of preparing maps for 
prospectus circulars, folders, books, &c. Esti- 
mates promptly furnished. RAND, McNALLY & 
CO., 142 Sth Av., New York City. 





By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


The Last of the Peterkins, 


Illustrated. Square 16mo. $1.25. 
“The irresistibly funny and irresponsible Pe- 
terkins.’’—Literary World. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





Pocket Size Standard Novels. 

Dickens's and Thackeray's Works. Thinnest 
printing paper in the world used. Large type. 
easy to read. Size 44 by 6% inches. and not 
thicker than a monthly magazine. Prospector 
mailed free on request, or books sent orenald 
on receipt of price. THOS. NELSON & 
SONS, 37 East 18th St., New York 
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Funnyville 
By F. OPPER 


Price, $1.50 
R. H. RUSSELL, 3 'W. 29th St. N. ¥. 
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He is very anxious to be present 
night of his play, ‘‘In the 
' the King,” which will be pre- 
sented in Washington, Sept. 24. Almost 
simultaneously his novel by that name will 
appear from the press of the Macmillan 
Company, with the additional sub-title of 
“A Story of Old Madrid.” It is a his- 
torical romance of the time of Philip II. of 
Spain. The hero of the story is the famous 
Don Juan of Austria, son of the Emperor 
Charles V., who won back Granada a sec- 
ond time from the Moors. The heroine is 
Dolores de Mendoza, a high-spirited and 
beautiful young woman. This period, in 
which Spain appeared in her greatest mag- 
nificence, has enabled the author to place 
his story in most romantic and brilliant 
surroundings. 


Apropos of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam, it is an interesting fact and one 
which speaks well for the great reading 
public of the United States that there is 
in England (where the translated Rubaiyat 
first appeared) so far only one edition of 
this immortal poem, and that from the 
days when FitzGerald first gave his in- 
comparable translation thereof to a world 
unacquainted with the beauty of Persian 
letters, it has found small favor, except 
in a select coterie formed of men and wo- 
men whose finished education enabled 
them to perceive its merit and the charm 
of the poem. In this country, on the other 
hand, where education is universal, the 
“ Rubaiyat ” has gone through hundreds of 
editions. It has been reprinted from New 
York to San Francisco, and each edition 
has been gobbled up ty a public ever alive 
to the best in literature. Few are the 
people who have not read it, and when they 
do soy they will be aware of what they 
have hitherto missed. It is also a re- 
markable fact that the two illustrators of 
the ‘“‘ Rubaiyat"’ are both Americans, the 
one Elihu Vedder, the other Mlorence Lund- 
borg, a California giri, who has worked 
for years in Paris cn William Doxey’'s edi- 
tion of Omar Khayyam’'s immortal quat- 
rains, announced as a publication this Au- 
tumn. 


The current number of The Gem, a Lon- 
don literary paper, has an interesting ar- 
ticle about what famous men read. One 
good story is told by Lord Salisbury. The 
Premier, in the course of a recent address 
to a small literary circle, said: 


One book has always fascinated me, and 
on more than one occasion has drawn _me 
out of bed very early in the morning. This 
is Dumas’s “‘ Monte Cristo.”’ A few months 
ago I was staying at Sandringham. I had 
my favorite with me, and about 4:30 in the 
morning I got up.and went into the beauti- 
ful grounds, and sat down for an hour or 
two to be “carried away’ by my book. I 
had been reading for about half an hour 
when I heard some one say, *“* What! are a 
Prime Minister's duties so heavy that he 
must needs be up so early in order to 
study?"’ I turned and saw the Prince of 
Wales. I showed him the book that had 
drawn me out so early, and he said laugh- 
ingly that he would read such an apparent- 
ly fascinating book. Three weeks after- 
ward he said to me: *“ ‘ Monte Cristo’ drew 
you out of bed at 4:30 in the morning; I 
may say that it drew me out of my bed at 
4 in the morning.” 


Many people who love nature and are 
fond of having it interpreted for them by 
a clever, observing author, have been loud 
in their praises of Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s 
* Nature’s Calendar.” John Burroughs re- 
cently wrote concerning it: ‘‘ The book will 
be a guide and a stimulus to every stu- 
dent of open-air nature. Could I have got 
hold of it in my younger days it would 
have been a godsend.” Mr. Ingersoll's 
work, it would appear, particularly appeals 
to teachers, who find in it the necessary 
stimulus for naturally observant children. 
Mr. Ingersoll, it may interest his friends to 
know, has received his formal appointment 
in the Extension Division of the University 
of Chicago, and already has engagements 
for courses of lectures on animal life which 
he is at present hard at work preparing. 


Yaward W. Bemis of the New York Bu- 
reau of Economic Research writes to a 
friend from London: ‘In ‘ The Trust Prob- 
lem’ Prof. Jenks has given an unusually 
strong and helpful treatment of the causes 
leading to our great aggregations of capi- 
tal. I have no hesitancy in giving this 
work the most hearty indorsement as an 
eminently sane and much-needed discus- 
sion of a burning question of our times.” 


William Winter, who lives on Staten Isl- 
and, has “created”’ a very notable and 
important library in the Academy at St. 
George which bears the island name. It is 
his creation, not alone because he has 
given the larger portion of the books it con- 
tains, but because he devotes himself to 
its service and enlargement, having a desk 
in the library and usually spending some 
hours each day in caring for it. He se- 
cures contributions from his many liter- 
ary friends, and the Winter course of 
lectures is among the choicest in the land, 
There is hardly a distinguished literary vis- 
itor to this country or to New York City 
that has not contributed, and gladly, too, 
by pen and voice, to the benefaction the 
aged poet and critic is directing, 


The Newcastle House, which has stood 
for many years a literary landmark in the 
northeast corner of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, has been sold, and the story goes 
that it will shortly be demolished to make 
room for a modern building. It was in the 
library of this dwelling that Dr. Johnson 
labored with the Duke of Newcastle in 


Duke and his servants to such an extent 
that a rébuff was arranged. When Sir 
Thomas next called, the servant, without 
giving him-time to open his lips, shut the 
deor, saying; “Sir, his Grace is gone out, 
the clock stands, (has stopped,) and the 
monkey is dead.” Newcastle House be- 
came at a later date the home of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge before the removal of that body 
to Northumberland Avenue. 


Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. of Boston 
have just issued a_ reprint of Eugene 
Field’s “The Tribune Primer,” in an edi- 
tion of 250 numbered copies, printed from 
type. The little book of about thirty pages 
was printed at the Barta Press, in black 
and red, and is attractively bound in blue- 
gray boards. The necessity for this book’s 
reprint is shown in a note on the reverse 
of the title page. The first edition of ‘* The 
Tribune Primer” was published in an edi- 
tion of fifty copies only in Denver in 1882, 
and is at present valued at about $125 per 
copy; the second edition, abridged and 
illustrated, published in Brooklyn in the 
same year, being valued at $18 a copy, so 
there would seem to be a field for an even 
larger reprint, although there are two or 
three other cheaper editions which have 
just been put on the market. This édition 
de luxe, as its publisher calls it, sells for 
$1 a copy, and is sufficiently in Field's 
funniest vein to make it well worth read- 
ing. It may be remembered also that 
Eugene Field was particularly fond of 
taunting collectors’ with the fact that this 
little book, in the Denver edition, was prac- 
tically unobtainable. 


Miss Edith Carey of Le Vallon, Guernsey, 
who is well known as a writer upon the 
genealogy and family history of many ot 
the old Channel Island families, as well as 
upon other forms of local history, has in 
course of preparation an interesting volume 
which she is transcribing and editing on a 
subject upon which she is said to speak 
with considerable authority, the title of her 
book being ‘“‘ The Folk-Lore of Guernsey.” 
This volume is to appear during the coming 
Winter, or by Easter at the latest; its pub- 
lication being awaited with considerable in- 
terest. 


Among the most important and interest- 
ing of the sixpenny volumes of English 
novels which the London publishers are 
still issuing, will be found Theodore Watts 
Dunton’s ** Aylwin,”’ which is said to con- 
tain an introduction by its author, specially 
prepared for this edition, of considerable 
interest and importance. It would hardly 
seem possible that so long a story, which 
in the larger and more expensive editions 
forms an exceptionally thick volume, could 
be printed, bound, and sold at 6d., with any 
hope of profit for either its author or pub- 
lisher. That it has been so issued, how- 
ever, must be proof to the contrary, 
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The first two volumes of the de luxe 
edition of the works of Walter Pater, which 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, of London have 
in the press, the first volume of which they 
had hoped to issue early this month, in- 
stead of in September, as at first an- 
nounced, are not yet ready. Seven hundred 
and fifty copies, exclusive of the twenty- 
five intended for presentation, are being 
printed for England and America, which 
would seem a large issue of a compara- 
tively expensive edition of a writer like 
Walter Pater, whose books can scarcely be 
said to be popular; and yet, thanks possi- 
bly in some measure to the beauty of the 
Macmillan de luxe editions, in which highly 
successful sets of Tennyson, Kipling, and 
Lamb have already appeared, the publish- 
ers announce that the entire edition has 
been subscribed for before the appearance 
of the first volume. But as 250 copies of 
this edition have been reserved for an 
American house, it is probable our readers 
may yet be able to secure a set through 
any first-class bookseller. The Pater prom- 
ises to inorease even more rapidly in value 
than have the earlier issues in the same 
series, for the reason that good, uniform 
editions of the various Pater volumes have 
been difficult to obtain; while a set of this 
author's books in first editions only would 
be found very costly. The price of the pres- 
ent de luxe edition, the binding of which 
is particularly striking, is 10s, 6d. per vol- 
ume; but it is probable that the American 
edition will be sold at $3.50 per votume, as 
was the case with the de luxe Lamb. The 
entire set will consist of eight volumes, to 
be issued monthly, subscriptions for which 
will be taken for complete sets only. 


Personal Impressions, a little maga- 
zine published monthly by Messrs. Elder 
& Shepard of San Francisco, who are also 
the proprietors, if it to judge 
from photographs, of one of the most artis- 
tic workshops in America, changes its 
name with the September issue, to the 
simpler title Impressions. Although in 
existence about six months only, the little 
magazine, with its articles both on literary 
and art topics signed, and with the utmost 
attention paid to attractive detail in print- 
ing, paper, and decoration, has made a very 
favorable impression. Its cover in black 
and red, after a desigii by one of its edi- 
tors, is remarkably good. One of the maga- | 


is possible 


Sermon,” another Henry Van Dyke's“ 

path to Peace,” and the following quota- 
tion from “The New Humanism” by Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs, which, both from the 
great interest Mr. Griggs’s lectures have 
recently awakened, and from’ the fact that 
it is less well-known than the other two, 
may be given here: ‘In the effort to ap- 
preciate various forms of greatness, let us 
not underestimate the value of a simply 
good life. Just to be good, to keep life pure 
from degrading elements, to make it con- 
stantly helpful in little ways to those who 
are touched by it, to keep one’s spirit 
always sweet, and avoid all manner of 
petty anger and irritability—that is an ideal 
as noble as it is difficult.” 


Mr. Julian Ralph, the war correspondent 
and author, has written to his friends in 
America to say that his physical condition 
renders it impossible for him to meet the 
wishes of the many that had applied to him 
for lectures on his experiences in modern 
warfare. He says that his nerves are 
“like fleas, and are jumping about all over 
his body,” or, as he puts it in another way, 
his experience in South Africa was “‘ like a 
journey to Hades, from which it takes a 
long time to come back."”’ Weeks ago he 
was obliged to cancel all his English en- 
gagements, and as he sees no prospect of an 
early return to health he most reluctantly 
and regretfully gives notice that he cannot 
come to America this Winter. 


. 

The American Book Company of New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago, announces 
a new series of State histories, which, be- 
ing cast in story form, present in lieu of 
the bare facts and dates so often found 
real persons and scenes taken from aborig- 
inal, Colonial, Revolutionary, and later 
reriods of the States so far chosen for such 
treatment. While the short stories which 
go to make up each of the several volumes 
have a direct bearing upon the history of 
a particular State, they are so distinctively 
National in their character as to prove of 
general interest. The publishers have been 
most fortunate in being able to obtain sto- 
ries of Georgia from the pen of Mr. Har- 
riss, while we find Mr. Stockton writing of 
New Jersey, Mr. Thompson of Indiana, 
Mr. Cooke the volume upon the Old Do- 
minion, Mr. Thwaites that! on the Badger 
State, while Mr. Brooks is the author of 
tales relating to the Old Bay State, and 
Mr. Howells has written stories connected 
with Ohio's history—to mention a part only 
of the volumes already announced. Not 
only are many of these men peculiarly 
well fitted to write on their several States, 
but being also the possessors of great lit- 
erary skill and ability, they should be able 
to make their respective volumes of much 
interest not only to the student for whom 
it is primarily intended, but to the general 
reader as well. The little volumes are to 
be published in cloth, attractively bound 
and illustrated, at 60 cents per volume, 
and should command a wide sale, 


The Rev. George Eyre Evans of Aberys- 
twyth, Wales, author of ‘*‘ Whitchurch of 
Long Ago,”’ *‘ Midland Churches,” &c., an- 
nounces for publication, as soon as 400 sub- 
scribers’ names have been received, “A 
History of Aberystwyth: Its Court Leet, 
1690-1836, with Supplemental Chapters to 
1900,"" which, through the courtesy of the 
Mayor and corporation, has been compiled 
from the original records of the Court 
Leet, additional information having been 
obtained fram the archives of the Quarter 
Sessions of Cardiganshire, and manuscripts 
in the Record and other public offices. 
The work, with plates, will appear in twelve 
monthly parts, at a shilling net per part, 
which will be issued to subscribers only, 
whose names will be printed in the volume. 
Subscriptions to this work may be sent to 
the author, care of The Welsh Gazette 
Printeries, Aberystwyth. Mr. Evans has 
lately issued a prettily printed little pam- 
phiet, giving a list of his printed and writ- 
ten books and transcripts, which include 
service books, church histories, records of 
provincial assemblies, antiquarian notes, 
‘brass rubbings,’ and, in fact, almost 
every form of local history. Mr. Evans is 
a prominent member of the Cambridge 
University Association of Brass Collectors, 
as well as of the Monumental Brass Soci- 
ety. Collectors of ‘‘rubbings” seem to 
be slowly gaining ground in America. Mr. 
Evans shows a liberality not often pos- 
sessed by collectors in announcing in this 
little pamphlet that any books, munu- 
scripts, plates, or plans in his collection 
are entirely at the disposal of students or 
writers who may wish to consult them, 


, 
James Lyne’s Survey.* 
A new book by William Loring Andrews 
always finds its audience as soon as pub- 


lished, The present small volume of about 
forty pages may be regarded as a supple- 
mentary chapter to an earlier book, “ The 
Bradford Map,’ which was published in 
1893. As is always the case in the An- 
drews books, we find in this volume an al- 
most complete perfection of mechanical 
detail. The work of The Gilliss Press, the 
type, paging, paper, engraving of its maps, 
and even the lettering of its plain blue 
cloth binding are unusually fine. 
The Bradford map is a plan of the old 
*JAMES LYNE’S SURVEY; or, As It Is More 
Commonly Known, The Bradford Map. A 
Plan of the City of New York at the Time of 
the Granting of the Montgomery Charter in 


1731, &e. By William Loring Andrews. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 1900. 


which does not either reproduce it or at 
least make some reference to it~was prob- 
ably first published by New York’s first 
printer, William Bradford, in 1731. But 
two copies of this rare original are known 
to exist, one of which—now in the posses- 
sion of the New York Historical Society— 
was presented to it by John Pintard in 
1807, the other copy being in Mr. Ar- 
drews's own possession. An idea of the 
great value of the original map may be 
gathered from the fact that $2,500 has been 
several times refused for it. Mr. Pintard, 
to whose efforts we owe the New York 
Historical Society, presented to that asso- 
ciation, with the Bradford map, one which 
is now even scarcer, the Duyckinck map, 
made from a survey of the city in 1755 by 
F. Maerschalck, City Surveyor, printed, en- 
graved, and sold by G. Duyckinck. One of 
the only two copies known of this latter 
map is in very imperfect condition. The 
left hand portion of the Duyckinck map so 
closely resembles the Bradford map, both 
in size and in style of engraving, that it 
is quite possible Duyckinck may have taken 
the old Bradford copper plate, pieced it 
out, and constructed his own on the ruins 
of the latter, sometimes a favorite plan 
among early engravers. 

It was apparently not~antil 1834, twenty- 
seven years after Mr. Pintard’s gift to the 
Historical Society, that the Bradford map 
was, as far as is known, for the first time 
reproduced by lithography, and a date, 
1728, for which there is no authority, added. 
MWY Andrews points out some of the differ- 
efices between the original and the copies. 
The words “ Ledge of Rocks” are in the 
original, but not in the copies, the fifteen 
boats and ships shown {n the original being 
reduced to ten in the copies, while the 
height of the latter is about three-quarters 
of an inch less than the original. Other 
differences, such as the loss of the eight- 
eenth century paper and delicate copper- 
plate effects are also wanting in the copies, 
besides other minor differences, but the 
mere fact that a so-called Bradford map 
bears a date stamps it at once as a copy, 
Mr. Andrews tells us, 

This Bradford map reproduction of 1834 
has been copied again and again, and near- 
ly every writer upon our local history, Mr. 
Andrews says, who has used illustrations, 
has inserted in his book a reproduction of a 
lithographic map, claimed to have been 
made in 1728, although it is a well-known 
fact that Senefelder of Munich invented 
lithography in 1792; which was not intro- 
duced into America.until about the year 
1819. Mr. Andrews calls attention to the 
fact that Mr. John Fiske and Gen. James 
Grant Wilson have fallen into the above 
popular error, to correct which the present 
book has been prepared. Mr. Andrews adds 
many interesting facts about other early 
engravings, many of which exist in but two 
or three known copies, of which not all are 
perfect. He adds; 

These engravings are the incunabula of 
chalecography in these United States, and 
not even the German xylographic prints of 
the fifteenth century excel them in point 
of rarity. The woodcut of St. Christopher, 
with the date of 1423, unearthed in a con- 
vent fifty miles from the old Roman town 
of Augsburg, in 3avaria, and Burgis’s 
copper-plate engraving of the ‘“ Middle 
Dutch Church in New York,” executed 
more than three hundred years later, meet 
on equal terms in this respect, and may 
salute each other as fellow-members of a 
very limited and exclusive circle. 

Mr. Andrews also adds a partial list of 
the copies of the Bradford map which have 
been published during the last fifty or 
sixty years—not attempting to include 
those used for advertising purposes, which 
may have been reimpressions or photo- 
lithographic copies. The vast difference be- 
tween originals and copies will be shown 
by the fact that copies vary in price from 
50 cents to $5, as compared with the $2,500 
offered for an original. 

The little book is issued in an edition of 
thirty-two copies on imperial Japan paper, 
and 170 copies on Holland paper, and con- 
tains reproductions of the original Brad- 
ford map, of a copy of the same from Val- 
entine’s ‘“‘ History of New York,’ 18538, and 
of the original Duyckinck map, all much 
reduced in size. 


In Samuel Pepys’s Library. 
From Blackwood, 


As you stand in the room 
himself could recognize and 
the books ordered by his will you may 
easily beligve that he still haunts the 
place, It is not a museum filled with the 
indiscrimingte spoils of his life; it is a 
living library such as he, the pious donor, 
might have inhabited. But not only are 
the treasures disposed according to the 
fancy of him who gathered them, they are 
such treasures as best illustrate his curi- 
osity. In one press lies his music, writ- 
ten, much of it, by his hand, and there 
you may still find the manuscript of the 
famous song, “Gaze Not on Swans,” or 
of the yet more famous “ Beauty, Retire,’’ 
which Knipp herself was wont to sing. 
Or you may turn over the collection of 
ballads and broadsides which he made for 
his amusement, and which to-day is price- 
less to the student of popular literature. 
Or you may recall his zeal for the navy, 
which he served so faithfully, by contem- 
plating the documents wherein is set forth 
the prowess of our fleet. But wherever you 
look you see the hand of Samuel Pepys, 
and you would not be disconcerted if he 
descended suddenly from Kneller’s canvas 
and pointed out to you his own cherished 
possessions, : 


which 
gaze 


Pepys 
upon 








THE CRITICS PRONOUNCE 


EBEN 
OLDEN 


by Irving Bacheller 
THE SUCCESS OF THE YEAR 


“ A strong American novel. In sheer, 
honest merit is unquestionably one of 
the very best works of fiction of the 
year."’—Boston Fournal. 

LL A TS RY HNN Tk RO 

AMELIA E. BARR writes: “I 
congratulate you on having given the 
world a pure, strong, natural story. It 
is as far above ‘David Harum’ as 
noonday is above dawn.” 


“Mr. 


succe 


jacheller has scored 
ss in his book.” 
Boston Transcript. 
SLL LT ae LT 
JAMES A. HERNE, the dramatist, 
writes: “The book has been a delight 
to me. It really contains some of the 
most exquisite touches I have read in 
any book.” 
LL TN LETS LT TE TT TT! 
“Tt is a thoroughly entertaining 
novel and one of the noblest in char- 
acter."’"—The Congregatronalist. 


a great 


MARGARET E.SANGSTER writes: 
“It has the spell which holds the 
reader fast in the beautiful story, and 
to me its serene philosophy of life 
and its many sympathetic touches in 
describing nature are worth as much 
as the story. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken the book will be widely 
popular.” 
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STEPHEN CRANE 50 
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By mail, 12 cents extra for each book. 
Send name and address for our catalogue 
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BOOKMAN. | Mail Orders a Specialty ; 


DS 
DS 


| Manuscripts in all branch- 

| es of literature, suitable for 

publication in book form, 

Authors are required by an estab- 

‘ |lished house, Liberal terms. 

Seeking | No charge for examination. 

a | Prompt attention and hon- 

. jorable treatment. “ Books,” 

Publisher | 141 werald, 23d Street, New 
York, 


HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 
and Importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 

We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent, off pub- 
lishers’ prices. 


Manuscripts pur- 


T0 AUTHORS : chased outright or 


handled under special agreement, in all 
branches of literature; short and long 
stories published serially in newspapers and 
magazines, or in book form under interna- 
tional Copyright in the U. 8S. and Great 
Britain. Free Examination promptly made, 
Old-established house. Box 8, Station O, 
New York. 





ROBERT ORANGE 
E, 

By John Oliver Hobbes, (Mrs, Craigie,) 
Author of*** The School for Saints,’’ etc, 

This work, the publication of which was re- 
garded as one of the notable literary events 
of the year in England, will be put upon 
the market next week. 

Size 44%4x7% inches, 341 pages. $1.50. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


XXIV. QUATRAINS 
FROM OMAR 
ew Rendering. 

By Prot. F. YORK POWELL. 
Decorative cover and end papers, Small 4to, $1.00. 
STEVENSONIANA, Part Ill. 25¢. ha 

-75 net, 


The Book of Omar, Crown Svo. Ll. 
M. F. MANSFIELD, M4 West 224 St., New York, 


THE NEW VEST POCKET ATLAS, 38 COLORED 

maps and the of geography con- 
densed, answers tion concerning loca- 
tion, population, ment of places men- 
tioned in news @onversation; handsome- 
ly bound, flexible leather; copy -malled, 
25c. EK. W. WA NY, 23 Duane 8t., 
New York. 


+ LOVE'S” 


A Novel. ‘EBEN CH 
pest reams of love, ¥ 


* 


: QUERI 


quotation 


Karl M. 
Fiction,’ 


Sherman, Peekskill, N. 
Newport, R. I., 
, 


¥.: " * Lover 
will find in ‘ Little 
Classics,’ Rossiter Johnson editor, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., publishers, eighteen volumes, an 
excellent collection of classical short stories." 


“A. H. H.,"’ Third Avenue and One Hundred 
and eventy-seventh Street, New York City: 

‘GG. A. H.," who inquired in regard to the 
* The mills of God grind slowly,’ &c., 
will find the poem as translated by Dr. Buch- 
heim in the Golden Treasury Series, published 
by the Macmillan Company The volume is en- 
titled * Deutsche Lyrik.’ The author is Fried- 
rich Van Logan."’ 


or pT." 
me some 
her life, 
Marah 


‘Please give 
Ellis Ryan 


Freemanbureg, N. Y.: 
information about Marah 
works, and present home.'’ 


Ellis Ryan was born in Martin, 
gutler County, Penn., Feb. 27, 1860, and 
wrote poems and stories under the pen 
name of “ Ellis Martin.’”’ In 1883 she mar- 
ried Sam E. Ryan, a comedian, now de- 
ceased. For five years she was on the 
stage, but since 1890 she has lived a retired 
life in the timber lands of the Alleghanies, 
her address being Fayette Springs, Fay- 
ette County, Penn. She is the author of 
“A Pagan of the Alleghanies,"’ ‘‘ Merze,”’ 
“In Love’s Domains,"' “ Told in the Hills’ 
Domains,”’ ‘Squaw Eloise,’ ‘‘ A Flower of 
France," ‘‘ Comrades,” ** A Chance Child,” 
and ‘‘ The Bond-Woman.” 

“up ¢@ 
‘In your 


W.,’’ 59 Broadway, New York City 
last issue you mention the Quaritch 
Catalogue for June Will you kindly inform me 
how I may obtain one, the cost, &c.?”’ 
Address B. A. Quaritch, 15 
London, 


Piccadilly, 


“ow. A..’ 
“ Mr, 


' 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Robert J. McWilliams (Page SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW, Aug. 11) will find the article he 
is in search of by referring to Poole's Index to 
Periodical Literature under ‘ Inverawe and Ti 
conderoga.' It was written by Dean (A. P.) 
Stanley, and originally appeared in an English 
magazine, whence it found its way into many 
American magazines. I *have not the Index 
by me, or would give the exact reference, I 
think it first appeared in 1881.”’ 


Bloomfield, Conn.: ‘' Please 
and 


IL. A. Leffingwell, 
tell me something about Sir George Ethereg« 
George Farquhar, the English dramatists."’ 

Sir George Etherege was born about 1655 
He was educated at Cambridge, and later 
at one of the Inns of Court. His first 
comedy, ‘‘ The Comical Revenge,"’ was pro- 
duced at Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre in 
1664, and was published that year. ‘ She 
Would if She Could"’ was published in 
1667, and ‘“‘ The Man of Mode" in 1676. He 
was knighted about 1680, and was married 
about the same time. In 1684 he was sent 
to The Hague on diplomatic busin , and 
from 1685 to 1688 lived at Ratisbon. He 
died in Paris in 1691. His works were col- 
lected in 1704. The best modern edition, 
edited by A. W. Verity, was published in 
1888. George Farquhar was born in Lon- 
donderry in 1678, and was educated there. 
He then went to Trinity College, Dublin, 
but left there in 1605. Soon after he ap- 
peared on the Dublin stage. In 1697 he 
went to London, where his first play, 
“Love and a Bottle,’””’ was produced at 
Drury Lane in 1609. ‘‘ The Constant Cou- 
ple’' was played in 1700, and “ Sir Harry 
Wildair”’ in 1701. He was presented by 
the Barl of Orrery in 1700 with a Lieuten- 
ant’s commission, and was married in 1703. 
He sold his commission to pay his debts 
and died in poverty in April, 1707. ‘‘ Love 
in a Bottle’’ was published in 1699, “ Sir 
Harry Wildair "’ in 1701, ** The Inconstant ”’ 
in 1702, ** The Twin Rivals” in 1702, ‘* The 
Stage Coach” (written with Motleaux) in 
1705, anonymously; ‘‘ The Recruiting Offi- 
cer’ in 1706, ‘‘ The Beaux’ Stratagem "’ in 
1707, ‘‘ Love's Catechism" (from the pre- 
cedingwin 1707, and ** The Constant Cou- 
ple”’ in 1710. His ‘‘ Comedies’ were col- 
lected in 1710, his “ Works" in 1718-36, 
again in 1775, with a “ Life,” *by Wilkes, 
and finally, edited by A. C. Ewald, in 1892. 


‘* Student,’’ Hartford, Conn.: 
me a few facts about John 
*‘ Confessio Amantis.’ *’ 


John Gower was born about 1325. He 
probably traveled abroad in his youth, and 
subsequently lived mainly in Kent. On 
Jan. 25, 1397 he married Agnes Groundolf. 
He then resided at Southwark. In 1400 he 
became blind. He died in 1408 and was 
buried in St. Saviour’s, Southwark. His 
great work is the ‘ Confessio,”’ edited and 
printed by William Caxton in 1483. In 1818 
the Roxburghe Club collected and printed 
Gower's “ Balades and Other Poems,”’ and 
in 1850 the club printed his ‘‘ Poema Quod 
Decitur Vox Clamantis.”’ 


“ Kindly give 
Gower, author of 


690 Fighth Avenue, 
York City: ‘*Who were the ‘ Boston Bard,’ 
‘Harry Franco,’ and ‘A Gentleman of New 
York,’ and what books were written by Thomas 
Ward, author of some poems on the Passaic 
River, which Edgar Allen Poe made fun of?" 


Francis L. Bartow, New 


“The Boston Bard" was R. 8. 
Cc. F. Briggs used the name of “ Harry 
Franco,”” and Washington Irving edited 
Thomas Campbell's works in 1810 over the 
name of “A Gentleman of New York.” 
Thomas Ward (1807-73) wrote the follow- 
ing books: “A Month of Freedom,’ New 
York, 1837; “‘ Passaic, a Group of Poems 
Touching That River, with Other Mus- 
ings,” by Flaccus, New York, 1842; ‘‘ Flora; 
or, the Gipsy's Frolic: a Pastoral Poem in 
Three Acts,’ New York, 1858; “ War Ly 
ics,” (privately printed,) New York, 1 
“Address Before the New York Society 
Library on the 100th Aniversary of Its 
Incorporation, Nov. 9, 1872,"" New York, 


Coffin; 


Mass.: ‘*' What 


or 


Arthur Maurice, Cambridge, 
books did Margaret Fuller write 
“ Conversations with Goethe in the Last 
Years of His Life,” translated from the 
German of Echermann, Boston, 1839; 
‘“‘Giinderode,” (an anonymous translation 
from the German of the correspondence 
between the Canoness Giinderode and Bet- 
tine Brentano,) Boston, 1842; “Summer on 
the Lakes,’ Boston, 1844; ‘“‘ Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ New York, 1845; 
“Papers on Literature and Art,” New 
York, 1846; “Woman in the Nineteenth 
Yentury and Kindred Papers Relating to 
the Sphere, Condition, and Duties of Wom- 
an,” New York, 1855; “At Home and 
Abroad; or, Things and Thoughts in Amer- 
fea and Europe,” in four parts, Part I. 

ang‘ Summer on the Lakes,” first print- 
@ in 1842; ‘ Life Without and Life With- 
nm; or, Reviews, Neratives, Essays, and 
Poems,’ Boston, 1860. Margaret Fuller 


ES AND ANSWERS. 


also edited The Dial, July, 1840-April, 184, 
in asso¢iation with Emerson aad Ripley. 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


J. Whitmore Barry, 205 West Eleventh Street, 
New York City: ‘‘ I have The New York }I rd 
and Guide, New York, for the years 1897, 1595, 
and 1899, nearly complete, and will exchange 
books on the drama. Would like to hear from 
readers having same to dispose of."’ 


for 


J. R. McCay, 46 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N 
Y **T am anxious to purchase a copy of ‘ The 
Grammar of the Lotus ’—a history of the devel- 
opment of ornament, by Prur. William H. Good- 
year."’ 

M. M. Kaufman, Clarion, Penn.: ‘“‘T am in 
the market to buy second-hand copies of the fol- 
lowing: Swedenborg’s Seconomy of the Animal 
Kingdom,’ and Boswel ‘Johnson,’ State 
dition and price.’’ 


con: 


Alfred Friest, 192 
a Mm. 
TIMESs's 
I will 
want 


Evergreen Avenue, 
. **Wanted—Two copies < Tue 
SATURDAY REVIEW of Jan 3, 1900 
pay 10 cents a copy and postage I 
Volumes I. and Ill. of Pinkerton’s * Voy- 
published in 1810-1811; first and fifth re- 
ports of the Bureau of Ethnology, Volume I 
and any later than Volume IIL. of ‘ Records « 
the Union and Confederate Navies,’ and the 
‘Compilation of Official Records of the Rebel 
lion.’ "’ 


Brook- 


also | 


Henry Mooch, 113 
teenth Street, New York City: 
the following books American. Carriage 
Directories of 1897, 1898, and 1899, and the Mer- 
cantile Agency Postal and Shippers’ Guide of 
1808,"’ 


West One Hundred and Fif 
** Will sell or ex 


change 


Davis, Meriden, 
would like to purchase second-h 
Munro's ‘ Lucretius,” and Lange's 
Materialism,’ ’’ 


Charles H. 8 


| happiness of 


124 Macon Street, 
the Medico-Historical 
omplete set for the 
library of a charitable institution, Me 
isters for the years 1593-094, 1894-05, and 
Creditable mention or cash will be given.’ 


Dr. L. 8. 
Secretary ot 
*Wanted—To « 


Horton, 


722 Street, 
and | 
for 


civil 
ash at 


North Calvert 
book, magazine, 
articles about Charles Dickens, 
which I will exchange books, &c., on the 
war, drama, and Americana, or buy for « 
reasonable prices."’ 


Didier, 
Md “IT wan 


Eugene L 
Baltimore, 
newspaper 


Root, Box 2,251, New York City: ‘I 
mplete set of The Illustrated London 
1863 and the first six months of 184, 
last three weeks of June All are in 

excellent condition, having hardly been opened 

Will sell at a reasonable price I want to find a 

genealogy of the Root family It was printed 
ome thirty years z Can any of your 

help me?" 


FP, J 
have a ¢ 
News for 
save the 


York City mi 


for the f 


F, J 
want st 
ing Scott's 


Root, Box 2,251, New 
ndard works in exchange 
$ Poetical Works, one volume, 
cloth, 1,100 pages; Byron’s Poetical Works, 
volum Svo, sheep, S00 pages; Hume's Essa 
(Mendum Edition,) volume, Svo, cloth, 
pages; Addison's tator,’ (Blackfriar’s Edi- 
tion,) volume, half calf, 
Scott's Waverley v , four volumes 
sheep, 5,000 pages, and T. P. O'Connor's 
nell Movement,”’ volume, 12mo, cloth, 
pages.”’ 


yllow- 


one 


one 


one 370 


H. M. Tynan, 9 Jackson 
J. ‘I would like to hear 
any of Richard Jeffries's 
change."’ 


Street, Paterson, N 
from readers having 
works to sell or ex- | 


‘Acts 


s of 


Will T. Irelan, Gillman, IIL: ‘‘I have 
Passed at the First Session of the Con 
the United States of America,’ Volume 1, Phila- 
deiphia, printed by E. Oswald, 156 Market Street, 
South, 17 Bound in sheep, well preserved. 
Fly leaf has name of Samuel Haines, 1795. Will 
entertain offers."’ 


A. S. Howell, 50 Walnut Stre Montclair, N. | 
J.: ‘' I would like to buy histories of Oregon 
and California in their earlier days; also, en- 
velopes on letters from those States written from 
1847 to 1857. I have for sale a copy of Hern 
don’s ‘ Universities and Their Sons,’ in five 
large, handsome volumes, entirely new, cost $ 
Will sell for $60 Also, a copy of the last 

of the Government Statistical Atlas, for $10.’ 


A Well-Meant Mistake.* 


The writer of ‘ Social Sinners’ has evi- 
dently the best intentions in the world, a 
genuine abhorrence of evil, a sincere de- 
sire to have his story ‘‘ make for righteous- 
ness.’ But he painfully lacks the literary 
touch and the artist's sense of proportion, 
hence he has succeeded only in giving a 
series of brutally frank revelations of vice 
and coarseness that tend to vulgarize the 
mind of the reader rather than to lead it 
into a purer atmosphere. Certain passages 
and situations are evidently suggested by 
resurrection, but it is a dangerous thing to 
tamper with the Master's weapons, and 
Resurrection with the genius left out is 
apt to degenerate into a police report, in 
stead of becoming a trumpet call to purity 
Christlikeness. 

In the story before us, 
the style, the utter banality of the con- 
versations, the stupidity and coarseness 
of the characters are the salient features. 
It is good that the author has a genuine 
horror of social sins and sinners, but to 
portray vice in its nakedyess, so that the 
portrayal elevates rather than debases, is 
the gift of a few inspired intellects, a gift 
assuredly not bestowed upon the author of 
‘*Social Sinners.”” It is difficult to see 
what good can come from keeping the 
company to which he introduces us, becom- 
ing familiar with their low pleasures, and 
aware of their atrophied souls. 

In short, from both a literary and an 
ethical point of view, we can but consider 
** Social Sinners "’ a well-meant mistake. 


and 
the baldness of 





Dr. Van Dyke’s National Institute 
Address. 


In a pretty little volume in gray boards, 
with, rubricated title and title page, the 
Cadmus Press has just issued, in a pri- 
vately printed edition, limited to 100 copies, 
which are to be had at $2 each, Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke's address on *‘ Books, Literature, 
and the People,’ which was delivered be- 
fore the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters at its first meeting, New York, Jan. 30, 


| ist 


| that 


|} in every 
letler 


} of the 





1900, The little yolume is well printed, on 
good linen paper, with ornamental initials 
in red. Dr. Van Dyke first distinguishes 
between the people and the public, the lat- 
ter being the small portion of the people 
prominent at the moment—‘‘ the mirror of 
passing fashions, the court of temporary 
judgments.’ The term, “ the people,” has 
a broader and deeper significance; it means 
“that community of human thought and 





Watch 


This Page 
—_FOoR— 
Important 


Announcement 


feeli , Which lies behind 
day.”’ 

He tells us that 
for the sake of 
ture for the people, 
the sad, 


downeast, 


the talk of the 


the people do not 
literature, but 
to refresh the 


eX- 
litera- 
weary, 
to hearten up the dull and 
to increase in the 
of living, and his sympathy 
He 


console 
man's interest 

his 
all 


world joy 


with sorts and conditions of men.” 


| also points out the heartlessness of art for 


art's sake 


sake of its 


literature for the 
being not art at 
all, but commerce; while the highest form 
of literary art is that devoted to the best 
interests of people, which should be- 
the noble, vital, and crowning 
human life. This National 
Institute, Dr. Van Dyke points out, is seek- 
ing the advancement of arts and letters by 
stren deepening the relations 
between American literature and the Amer- 
such manner as to enrich 
preserve the liberty of the 
and guide men forward in the 
pursuit of the highest happiness. 

He that the opening of libraries 
makes milestones on the path of progress; 
that books are 
sion now than is any kind of material food; 
practically free from all 
ssion; that there is no danger 


alone; art in 


money value 


the 


come most 


thening and 


ican people in 
our common life, 
individual, 


tell 


us 


easier of access and posses- 


boooks are 


sorts of oppre 


| at this day of party politics exerting a bane- 


ful influence on the fate of books, and that 
the condition of the realm of 
closely related to the 
iching in its influence 
He also points out some 
menacing the 

Department- 


way 
is better, more 
people and far-re 
than ever before. 
dangers 
literature. 
store books are only objectionable When not 
sold in the proper spirit; the 
for a nickel is all right unless 
advertised and taken as sterling 
silver; popularity instead of perfection as 
an aim is another great danger, while, 
above all, we must learn to distinguish be- 
tween books and literature—5,000 books be- 
ing published annually in England, and 
nearly a more here. 
He says that the public is satisfied 
with the standard of salability, but that the 
, qualities which make a book salable 
may in prevent it being literature, 
Dr. Van Dyke in points out the 
four elements which of necessity enter into 
all good literature— An original impulse,” 
“first-hand study of the subject or ma- 
terial,” ‘“‘a human aim, to cheer, console, 
purify, or ennoble the life of the people,” 
and what is equally important, “ patient, 
joyful, unsparing labor for the perfection 
of form Dr. Van Dyke’s address will be 
found most interesting throughout, and the 
little book, the first we have seen 
from the Cadmus Press, a very dainty edi- 
tion. 
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Phrases Derived from the Sea. 


From Temple Bar. 

To ‘‘ keep aloof,” i. e., to keep your luff 
when sailing to the wind, has been a term 
in common use on land since the days of 
Matthew Paris; to be ‘“‘ taken aback,” i. e., 
by a sudden change of wind; to “ lose one’s 
in other words, to grow top- 
with conceit when the centre of 
gravity has sunk too low; to “bear a 
hand,’ to bring a man to his “ beartings,”” 
to give a man “a 
in shifting 
run,” to 


ballast,’’ or, 


heavy 


to have a snug “ berth,” 
wide berth;"’ to “chop about” 
winds of perplexity to “cut and 
“run the gantilet,”’ (prop. gantlope,) once 
a well-known ordeal on shipboard; to be 
“half seas over,’ used by writers from 
Swift downward as expressive of too'much 
drinking; to leave a comrade “in the 
lurch,"’ to be “ hard up,” or to “ bear up 
for Poverty Bay"; to recognize a man by 
the “cut of jib,” to “look out for 
squalls,"’ to be left “high and dry,” to 
‘tell it to the marines,’’ to “go to Old 
Nick,”’ or St. Nicholas, the patron of sail- 


his 


| ors; to follow a thing to the “ bitter end,’” 


i. e., to pay out cable till there is no more 
left at the bitts; to “ steer a middle course,” 
Rete of a man, to hold on “ till 
all's blue,’’ i. e., till the ship has made her 
offing; to be ready ‘in a brace of shakes,”’ 
i. e., before the sail has flapped three 
“kick up a breeze "’; to put things 
ship shape ''—these are but a few out of 
many that show how the life and familiar 
speech of every Englishman are salted by 
the briny breath of the four seas that wash 
his island home, 


steer clear ”’ 


times; to 


A new édition de luxe of Elbert Hub- 
bard's famous essay, ‘A Message to Gar- 
cia,"’ has been published by the Passenger 
Department of the New York Central. The 
new issue is the first 5,000 of the third half- 
million edition, and is numbered consecu- 
tively from 1,000,000 to 1,004,999. It is bound 
in boards, and contains, together with the 
“ Message "’ and numerous views and por- 
traits, many things that have been written 
about Mr. Hubbard's effort since it made 
its first modest appearance in The Philis- 
tine. 


A new edition of Woodrow Wilson's 
“ George Washington,” with illustrations 
+ Howard Pyle, is being prepared by Har- 

Brothers 





“The International Brotherhood,” which 
was founded in England in-1897, through 
the efforts of Miss Skeat, daughter of Prof. 
Skeat of Oxford, the Chaucer authority, is 
slowly winning its way, and especially in 
Manchester, which-is now regarded as 
one of the brotherhood’s most influential 
centres. The society's aims are, first, that 
fits members shall pledge themselves to 
help, to the best of their ability, any one 
needing assistance of any sort, with whom 
they may come in contact, without respect 
to nationality or other limitations; financial 
aid of any sort, however, being strictly 
prohibited—all members of the brotherhood 
resident in foreign lands are to endeavor 
by personal effort to live up to their own 
ideal of character, and members generally 
are to use their personal influence in such 
fashion as to bring about a closer relation- 
ship between nations, and thus prepare the 
way for international arbitration to take 
the place of war. 

The most valuable phase of the society's 
work lies in the unusual special methods 
of help suggested to its members. The 
brotherhood is founded for social purposes 
only, irrespective of politics or creed, and 
is particularly desirous of enlisting as 
members those to whom the following spe- 
cial objects appeal: The calling upon new 
students on their first arrival at the uni- 
versities, or upon students residing at for- 
eign universities; aiding teachers, especial- 
ly those residing in foreign countries, by 
social invitations; assisting literary people, 
educationists, and scientists, by sending 
international notes of new books or articles 
in their particular line of work; helping 
students of languages by exchanging for- 
eign for English newspapers, or by inter- 
national correspondence; government offi- 
cials and colonists resident abroad can be 
assisted by sending them newspapers or 
letters from their own country, in exchange 
for their experiences of life abroad, notes 
on native customs and languages, photo- 
graphs or foreign newspapers; encouraging 
young men and women in business away 
from home, by the sending of letters or 
newspapers, or the giving of introductions; 
aid given to travelers by furnishing infor- 
mation, addresses, and introductions; to 
hospital nurses by social invitations; to in- 
valids by visits, or by sending letters and 
papers, while all members of the brother- 
hood are invited to co-operate in collecting 
materials to form an International Bureau 
of Information. 

The society's first conference was held in 
August, 1808, when it was decided to open, 
as soon as the necessary funds could be 
procured, an international clubroom in 
London, which would serve as a convenient 
meeting place for members, contain a ref- 
erence library, &c. The membership of the 
brotherhood is open to all persons of either 
sex, without regard to nationality or age, 
its rolls residents of England, 
America, France, Switzerland, Scotland, 
Holland, Russia, India, Italy, Iceland, and 
Turkey, as well as many points in South 
Africa. 

The society’s minimum annual dues are 
1 shilling, payable annually, on Jan. 1, al- 
though larger subscriptions are gladly re- 
A donation of 1 guinea constitutes 
life membership, while an additional sub- 
scription of 1s. 6d, per annum will 
secure copies of the organ of the brother- 
hood, post free, commencing in 1899. As- 
sociates are people who sympathize with 
the general aims of the brotherhood, but do 
not care to pledge themselves in any way, 


containing 


ceived. 


and are subject to the same rules of ad- 
mission and expulsion. 

The society has a Governing Committee 
and local Secretaries, including Dr. Dessin 
of Halifax, England, and C. 8. Lodge, Esq., 
of Acomt House, Charlton-on-Mealoch, 
Manchester, but its General 
Miss Bertha M. Skeat, Ph. D., County Girls’ 
School, Llandovery, South Wales, to whom 
applications for membership should be sent, 
or who will be very glad to answer any 
further questions as to the aims of the so- 
ciety. Miss Skeat also requests that each 
me mber send her on New Year's Day a 
friendly confidential letter, containing some 
of his or her life, surroundings, 
interests, so she may be able to 
with members individually 
year, such letters to be 
French, German, or Eng- 


account 
and chief 
keep in touch 
throughout the 
written in either 
lish. 

It is said that the is 
complishing a great deal in a quiet way to 
make the its members better and 
happier, such international rela- 
tions, and~as membership increases, it 
is hoped to its field correspond- 


ingly. 


brotherhood ac- 
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through 
its 

broaden 


O’Hara’s Poem Revised by Himself. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I rarely ever reply to a fair criticism of 
my work. An author who cannot stand 
such an expression of opinion would better 
But misrepresentation is not criti- 
A short time ago, I am informed, 
some one filled three or four columns of 
your paper with hysterical allusions to 
that recently published little book of mine, 
“The Bivouac of the Dead and Its Au- 
thor,”” and accused me of amending and 
changing the greatest martial elegy in ex- 
istence—Theodore O'Hara's ‘“ Blyouac of 
the Dead.’’ There is no truth in the as- 
sertion. I not only never changed that 
magnificent production in any way what- 
ever, but in my book I tell as plain as day 
who did make the changes. I state that 
it was the only man who had the right and 


retire. 
cism. 


sion of his elegy 
who pay the same subscription as members, | 


| ford 


Secretary is | 





| point 





| ascribed. 
| these 


| attended 


eR 
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one who knew that 
then“ deliberately ‘and intention- 
ally ignored and misconstrued it? 

I also made it plain why O'Hara made 

changes. He did it to perfect his mas- 
» and he certainly succeeded. After 
trying to make me responsible for some- 
had nothing to do, your 
furnishes a copy of the 
great poem in ten stanzas, and wildly 
urges the Uterary world to accept it as 
“ the original, unmutilated version’ of the 
elegy. Now, right here is where the real 
funny part of that hysterical article comes 
in. The crude original, which never satis- 
fied O'Hara, comprised twelve stanzas, 
while the copy your correspondent cham- 
pions not only differs from it otherwise, 
but has been shorn of two stanzas. Be- 
hold the learned advocate of an original 
that.is not an original at all—a savage de- 
nouncer of mutilation ignorantly indorsing 
a mutilated version. But shall I charita- 
bly admit that this was the result of ut- 
ter ignorance or shall I hysterically charge 
your correspondent with the cutting out 
of those missing stanzas—with “‘ the deep 
and damnable wrong and outrage of al- 
teration and mutilation”? Forbid it, 
Heaven! No, O'Hara did all these horrible 
things himself. According to his accom- 
plished friend and then companion, the 
late Major W. T. Walthall, O’Hara made 
his first general revision of his elegy in 
1860, when, among other improvements, he 
almost totally changed the last stanza, 
which until then commenced, ‘ Yon faith- 
ful heralds blazoned stone.” 

Three years after this the poet touched 
up his work again, and his old comrade, 
Col. J. T. Pickett, said of the changed 
text: “This version was repeated to me 
by the author himself, and by me written 
down at the time in the City of Mobile in 
1863. Before he died, in 1867, O'Hara 
changed parts of his lyric again, reducing 
it to nine stanzas and making it universal 
in its application, and this copy of his 
poem as finally revised by him he intrusted 
to his sister, Mrs. Mary O'Hara Price, 
who regarded it as the version he meant 
for posterity and placed it with his papers 
in my hands, and I published it verbatim 
as I received it from her. 

In one of Mrs, Price's letters to me, which 
was copied by Mr. D. BE. O'Sullivan and 
included in an interesting article by him, 
the scholarly sister of the poet said: “I 
want to say to all that I furnished you 
with the poem ‘ The Bivouac of the Dead’ 
as I found it, and if it is not as it first 
came from Theodore’s hand, surely you are 
not amenable.” I -will be pardoned under 
the circumstances for adding these lines 
from Mrs. Price, who has passed from 
earth, and who made their publication a 
sacred request: ‘‘ When you publish your 
tribute to my brother Theodore, say that 
it is accompanied, not only by the entire 
indorsement of his family, but by their 
warmest gratitude and love, for you have 
done more than all others to cause his 
poems to be properly appreciated.” 

Your correspondent has raised ‘‘a temp- 
est in a teapot.’’ There is nothing at all 
astounding in the fact that O'Hara re- 
vised his sublime lyric. Poe radically 
changed his immortal “ Bells,” and Gray 
altered and corrected his famous “ Elegy ”’ 
worlds without end. But, unfortunately, 
O'Hara allowed each amended version of 
his poem to be published, and their con- 
flicting texts naturally caused bewilder- 
ment and misapprehension among persons 
ignorant of that fact. 

The responsibility for the changes in “ The 
Bivouae of the Dead" rests solely with the 
author of it. As far as I am concerned, 
if I had not considered O'Hara's last ver- 
the strongest, grandest, 
and the most perfect of them all, I would 
not have published it, and I must blush- 
ingly admit that folks like Marion Craw- 
and the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion, who indorse my work, meet with my 
timid but warm approval. It was the last 
perfected version of the sublimest elegy 
ever given to the world, ‘‘ The Bivouac of 
the Dead,”’ that excited the admiration of 
Lee and Grant and Gladstone, and that will 
continue to be admired 

While Fame her record keeps. 
GEORGE W. RANCK, 
Lexington, Ky.,"Aug. 27, 1900. 





What Jefferson Said and Wrote.* 


In recent conflicts between the various 


| factions of the Democratic Party, probably 


no subject has been more often cited, mis- 
construed, or misapplicd than what 
known as Jeffersonian doctrine. 
upon which the contestants 
failed to agree is the discrimination that 
Jefferson made between principle and 
opinion, between judgment and impression. 
His mere impressions have often been cited 
as final judgments, and his opinions at one 
time have been put forth his moving 
rules of action for all time. Some of the 
most astonishing things that have recently 
been attributed to Jefferson, if ever put 
forth by him at all, have been discovered, 
when their origin has been traced, to have 
lad quite a different import than the 
The work of tracing many of 
alleged Jeffersonian principles has 
often been most laborious, and frequently. 
with failure. Hitherto no edi- 
tion of Jefferson's works has been suffi- 
ciently indexed to enable the reader to 
trace more than a small number of the 
quotations that are floating about in the 
political press. It is therefore that “‘ The 
Jeffersonian Cyclopedia,” just issued 
under the editorship of John P. Foley 
will be found most valuable by all sincere 


is 
One 
have 


as 


one 


*THE JEFFERSONIAN CYCLOPEDIA. Edited 
by John P. Foley,. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalis, $7.50. 


poet. ; 


‘publicists, who desire to know, not only 


what Jefferson thought on government, 
politics, Jaw, education, commerce, agri- 
culture, manufactures, navigation, finance, 
morals, religious freedom, but where, 
when, and under what circumstances his 
utterances were given. 

The aim of Mr. Foley, as shown in his 
preface, has been to produce “A Manual 
of Jeffersonian Doctrine, accurate, com- 
plete, impartial, giving Jefferson's views, 
theories, and ideas in his own words. No 
edition of Jefferson’s writings, printed at 
either public or private expense, contains 
so comprehensive a collection of Jeffer- 
son's opinions as this volume. This fact 
will be clearly seen by all who consult it.” 

The editor's scheme is based upon topics 
and sub-topics, alphabetically arranged. 
Thus, under the general topic of“ Alien 
and Sedition Laws,’’ will be found no less 
than fifteen extracts dealing with different 
points, such as the “ Hatching " of the laws, 
their “‘ Unconstitutional "’ qualities, etc. In 
all there are nearly 9,000 extracts, each prop- 
erly authenticated and ranging from a 
few words apiece to several thousand, as 
the nature or importance of the topic 
requires, The volume also includes a chro- 
nology and a complete topical index with 
cross-references, which will be of great 
service in finding the exact text of an 
idea when the reader remembers only its 
general purport or bearing. The following 
extracts will, in a particular way, show 
the editor’s method : 


2834. EXPANSION, Safety in.—I know 
that the acquisition of Louisiana has been 
disapproved by some, from a candid appre- 
hension that the enlargement of territory 
would endanger its Union. But who can 
limit the extent to which the federative 
sein sgn may operate effectively? The 
arger our association, the less will it be 
shaken by local peaptone.— Second Inaug- 
ural Address. viii, 41. Ford ed., viii, 344. 
(1805. ) See Territory. 

8249. FREE TRADE, Appeal for.—Our 
interest will be to throw open the doors of 
commerce, and to knock off all its shackles, 
giving perfect freedom to all persons for 
the vent of whatever they may choose to 
bring into our pofts, and asking the same 
in theirs.—Notes on Virginia. viii, 412. 
Ford ed., ili, 279. (1782.) 

3250. FREE TRADE, Benefit of.—I 
think all the world would gain by setting 
commerce at rfect liberty.—To John 
Adams, i, 371. ord ed.,iv, 81. (July, 1785.) 


We have purposely selected some of the 
briefest extracts; others, as has been said, 
contain even several thousand words. The 
book is well made and printed, and there 
are ten portraits of Jefferson, including 


a photogravure reproduction of Stuart's 
painting. The time and labor occupied 
in compiling such a work must have been 
enormous, und the editor is to be congratu- 
lated in having performed his task so 
admirably. Mr. Foley was assisted in his 
work by the co-operation of over 2,500 
persons in all parts of the country whose 
views or special knowledge has been 
availed of in varying degrees. 


‘ 
Libraries, Slow But Sure. 

An American in Paris engaged in literary 
research wrote recently to a friend in New 
York: *‘ All my days are spent in the Bib- 
licthéque Nationale. I am progressing in 
my work, it is true, but so slowly. The of- 
ficials are as polite as possible, but it is 
the enormous length of time requisite to 
get a book which is exasperating. To have 
the three or four books I want to examine 
in a morning, hours pass before the books 
are found. 1 had hoped that I should have 
been through with my researches in two 
months, I find that it will take twiee that 
before I can accomplish my task. Of course 
I have no qpoertantty to judge of the dif- 
ference of Attendance between the Biblio- 
théque Nationale and the British Museum. 
Only this—an English official walks three 
times as fast as does a French one. The 
formalities are much more complicated in 
Paris, as far as the taking out of books is 
concerned. I am of course happy when the 
librarian presents me with a volume, and 
does it with a smile, but I must confess 
that the employe of the British Museum, 
if he does scowl at you as he flings the 
book at you, is more to my liking than the 
Frenchman, who is imitative of the snail.” 

It is somewhat of a coincidence that in 
Notes and Queries about the same thing is 
repeated as to the slow methods of the 
Bibliothéque. Nationale. From a column 
devoted to this topic, the following is 
taken. 


On entering the doors of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale the reader is met by an official 
in gold-laced cocked hat and coat with 
many gilt buttons, sitting at a small desk, 
who gives him a printed paper, without 
which he is not allowed to go a meter fur- 
ther. Having obtained this parer, he se- 
lects his desk, which is numbered, but un- 
provided with ink, pens, pen brush, weight, 
paper knife, blotting pad, or bovok rest, all 
of which are supplied for free use at every 
desk in the British Museum. He then 
finds that the general catalogue of the 
printed books is printed no further than 
the letter B, (it was so in May, 1899, but 
may extend to C or D now;) that there is 
no catalogue in manuscript for the readers 
to consult, and that he must write upon 
slips of paper provided for the purpose, 
(which he obtains from the officials at 
the crescent-shaped desk at the further 
end of.the library,) the particulars of the 
beoks he requires as fully and as accu- 
rately as he may be able from his own 
knowledge, but at this library the read- 
er has to supply. these particulars, 
which the British Museum are_ so 
fully precisely given in the print- 
«cd general catalogue A to 4Z. For 
instance, if the reader asks the officials 
(there being no catalogue,) “‘ What books 
have you ubon jurisprudence (or any 
other subject) he will be asked in reply, 
‘* What books do you require? 
down, and if we have them they will be 
brought to you.”’ We does so (as far as 
those only he may know of, which may not 
be a tenth or twentieth part of those in the 
library which he would like to consult if 
he knew for certain by a catalogue that 
they were there,) and hands the paper 
slips to these officials, as also the paper 
he had received from the cocked hat of- 
ficial. Then, after waiting from twenty 
minutes to two hours (as I have often and 
often done,) he is informed whether the 
books are found or not. All the books he 
may have had during the day are entered 
(by the officials at the crescent-shaped 
desk) upon the paper he obtained from the 
official at the door, and when he has ren- 
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| swing 


dered up all of them to those officials the | 


which he must 


at the 


paper is returned to him, 
give up to the official door as he 
leaves the library. 

The conditions represented by the cor- 
respondent of Notes and Queries were those 
existing last year. The extract from 
letter of the American student 
July 17, 1900. 
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‘A Few That Go On Selling Despite the 
Dull Season. 


As a general statement of fact, 
it is safe to say that July and 
August are the two worst months 
in the year for the book-seller. 
Consequently, when a book 
reaches its best sale during these 
months, it is apt to be worth 
reading. 

There are several such books 
on our list. First comes Mark 
Twain’s latest volume, 


The Man That 
Corrupted Hadleyburg 


and Other Stories and Essays, 

This collection contains some 
of the very best short stories that 
were ever published, and its suc- 
cess is merely indicative of the 
fact that we appreciate how really 
great a man the author is. 

” * * 7 «€ * * 
two other books 
which have gone ahead of even 
the publisher’s expectations, The 
first is Stephen Crane’s 


Whilomville Stories. 
Mr. Crane believed that they 


were his best work, and public 
opinion seems to support this 
idea. 
that no one else has given us so 
delightful a picture of the Ameri- 
|can small boy as is found in 
these tales. 


* * * * * ed * 


There are 


In any case, it is certain 





The other book is Prof. Flour- 
| noy’s 


India to the 


From 
Planet Mars. 


Like Camille Flammarion’s 
book, “ The Unknown,” this re- 
markable has aroused 
the keenest interest everywhere. 
It tells of the author’s expert- 
ments with Mlle. Smith, a medi- 


narrative 


um who is believed to have 
passed through two previous ex- 
istences on this earth. It reads 
like a romance, but is thoroughly 
Our of these 


two books has been exhausted by 


scientific. stock 


the demand, but your dealer has 


| them, and we will have more ina 





day or two. 


The Man That Cor- 


rupted Hadley= From India to the 
burg. $1.75. Planet [lars. 


Whilomville Sto- $1.50. 
ries. $1.50. 


HARPER& BROTHERS 
NEW YORK, 
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Times Saturday Review: 
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The publishers of ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire * 
another edition of the book, 
which will be from the press for ten 
days, owing to the time required in color 
printing. Meantime so copies are to be 
had. During the last ten days nearly two 
thousand copi kave been sold. 


no 





